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For out FAKE 


INSIST ON 


Brake Shoes 
Dampers 
Crimson Brake Fluid 


Spares in Kits 


To ensure that Girling brake 
shoes have been fitted, ask your 
garage for a Proof-Positive 
Certificate 


There's all 
GIRLING 
EXPERIENCE 

AT YOUR SERVICE 


CIRLING. 


toy Cut Ahead 


BIRMINGHAM 
12367 


Ask your authorised 
Girling Service Agent 


GIRLING LTD KINGS ROAD TYSELEY 


7 


ways to please a Christmas male ! 


Take a trip to your Lenthéric stockist, and you can 
tick every Tom, Dick or Harry on your 
Christmas list. Easy for you, pleasing 

for them. There’s a wide choice. 


>. 


After Shave Lotion: 

Shaving Bowl: Price 14/9 

OTHER 

attractive coffrets too! 

See them at selected 

stockists for men of action. 

After Shave Lotion: 

Bath Talc: Price 12/- 
@ 


Leave it to 


quiet, perfect grooming ! 


17 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON : PARIS - NEW YORK 
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At Christmas time 


(and all other times) 


Accles & Pollock 
are always at the top of the tree 
with 


Prectston Steel Tubes 


Com 
Ceding 4 
he tubing” 
€ngths) 


Oldbury Birmingham - A @ company 


Other metals 
Tew 212 


Makers and manipulators of precision tubes in plain carbon, alloy and stainless steels, and 


Accles & Pollock Ltd - 
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reducing 


° 
This Spencer Pneumatic Flevator- 

“tb a kind of giant vacuum cleaner- in 

| urleeds 120 tons of bulk grain 
rer heur from ocean-going ships. 
G Since we began over a century ago we have 
~via solved an immense number of mechanical handling 

; rroblems for all classes of industry all over the world. 


Our unique experience is at the disposal of 
industrialists seeking to reduce handling costs. 


SPENCER) handling plant 


SPENCER (MELKSHAM) LTD 
MELKSHAM WILTSHIRE 


ERANCH OFFICES : 


Ingersoll House, 9 Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel. Covent Garden 1800 
34 Castle Street, Liverpool, 2 Tel. Liverpool Central 3738 


PIPE SMOKERS 
ONLY! 


There’s a special pleasure about opening a 
new tin of Capstan tobacco. 

So rich, so fresh, Capstan is the pipe 
smoker’s dream of all a tobacco should be. 
It’s good! It’s sure to be—it’s made by Wills. 
Ask your tobacconist. 


4/9id. an oz; 

2 oz. airtight tin 9/7. 
Also supplied in 
Full Strength 


Tm afraid 


my husband won't 
have anything 
but Whitbread 


No, it’s been his favourite for years. He 
likes to pretend he’s a bit old-fashioned, 
but I tell him the young people also are 
finding out that it’s worth while taking 
the trouble to choose what one eats and 
drinks. And to pay a little more to get the 
quality .... you find that? I’mnot surprised! 


WHITBREAD 


the superb Pale Ale 


with 


CONTRACT BRIDGE BIDDING TABLES 


(World copyright reserved) 


Compiled by Capt. V R ULLMAN. MC. The Surrey County Player 
and edited by NICO GARDENER. ESQ. The International World 
Master Player and Director of the london School of Bridge 


THE BIDDING TABLES FOUR CONVENTIONS AT A GLANCE BIDDING GUIDE 
ACCORDING TO COUNT AND DISTRIBUTION INCLUDING RESPONSES - WIN/LOSE 
CASH RECORD - BOUND IN SOFT MOROCCO GRAINED LEATHER - ASSORTED COLOURS 


B3 Without pencil White Paper 5/6 BA3 Without pencil Azure Blue Paper 6/ 
B3P With pencil White Paper 6/3 ~BAIP With penci! Azure Blue Paper 6/9 


AT ALL STATIONERS AND STORES 


T. J. & J. SMITH LTD. 12 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. W1 


Telephone UEGation 1144 (3 Ines) 
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One of these is sure 


to please- 


Spains 


Dry Oloroso 


and invites you to enjoy 
COCKTAILS, DINNER & DANCING 


from 8.30 every evening 


Music by | 
Arnold Bailey and his Band 

and the twice nightly 
Latin American Orchestra 


of 
Reservations REGent 7675, 2640 


EDMUNDO ROS | 177 Regent Street, London, W.1" 


Cabaret attractions 


HOW MUCH... 
is a memory worth? 


What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal 
memories ? The dance tune that reminds you 
of vour courting days, the songs they sane 
and the way they sang them — when you were 
eighteen and all set to put the worldt ghts 


And what of your more recent nm 


TIO PEPE 


The finest 
and driest of 
them all 


The day your youngster made af 

at conversation, the celebrat 

home when you got your ! 

motion, the party you had when \ 

won that (very small ) dividend on the Pools 
W onderful occasions, wonderful memor ic 
some of them quite recent and yet already 
fading — there's the pity of it 

That's why owning a Grundig tape recorder 


is such an asset. Memories never fade with 


OV OIL OVA OA OA OM OM 


a Grundig. They're yours for as long as 
you want to keep them 
There is a Grundig mode! designed to meet 


your specilic need 


TK 5 Price 52 gns. 


ng micro; 


WRITE NOW FOR A COPY OF TREE FOLDER OF THE GRUNDI Ik 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. P.6 
dUvertising & Showroom 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Sales Dept. & Work KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 


GONZALEZ BYASS 


Sherries of Distinction 


NAME 


ADDRFSS 


AAA 


7-8 GREAT WINCHESTER ST. LONDON E-C-2 & JEREZ. SPAIN 
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MIRROR TO A MILLION MEMORITIES 3 
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2 
(Electronics Division, Ga Pur ation & hemical Company I ) G6 2 
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Put precision into your 
post-handling 


Often even modern businesses hang 
on to old-fashioned methods of 
dealing with the post. If you haven't 
yet done so, bring your post-room 
up to date with these ICC machines. 
Their aceuracy and precision will 
save you money, labour and hours 


of precious time. 


The youngest member of your staff 
can zip open your incoming mail in 
minutes with this ICC machine. 
Automatic feed. Safety for operator, 
and letter-contents. Self-sharpening 
cutters. Electric or hand-operated 
models, 


Cp2ning 


Safe, silent and speedy. 
Automatic feed that 
handles most sizes and 
thicknesses of envelope. 
Models are electrically 
driven or hand oper- 
ated. And either way 
need no skill to work. 


Write for fuller details of these and other ICC work-savers — 
or phone us for a demonstration. 


International Coin Counting Machine Co. Ltd. 
28 Alexandra Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 
Phone: Howard 3027 (Pte. Beh. Exch.) 


Makers of letter-opening, envelope-sealing, coin-counting and token-counting machines. 


A cheque book 
for Christmas 


Ir youR SON — or daughter — is old 


Be enough to have a cheque book, why 
: not give him a real token of your 
confidence by opening a_ current 
2 account on his behalf this Christmas ? 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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‘ B. Seppelt & Sons Ltd. London Branch: 88 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 Telephone: MAN 2746 
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EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 


hundred 


1 
2 


s of 50: 10/7! 
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Christmas cartons: 
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In colourful 
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KUNZLE 


“Art Dessert” chocolate assortment 


... like Kunzle Cakes—a compliment to Good Taste 


C. Kunzle Lid., Birmingham 


M-W.90 


May we send you 
samples and 
particulars ? 


I heard about these Leeming people in a casual 


conversation at the Club, and I made it my business to 


enquire what we were spending at the works 

on rags for cleaning machinery. I was 

astounded! When I found the kind of firms 

who were using the Leeming service it didn’t 

take us long to decide to cut out rags 

altogether. Now we get 

a regular weekly delivery of clean 
cloths. Leemings 

take the dirty ones away 

and don’t charge for losses! 


Leeming Brothers 


SAL FORO: 3 
TEL: MANCHESTER BLACKFRIARS 2561 (5 LINES) 


LB! 


SAYS THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


LANCS 


0 


choosing 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


§ Because South African Sherry is 
very good sherry: rea/ sherry, most 
carefully matured, expertly selected — 
genuine in every way. 


2 Because South African Sherry 
costs you less: as it benefits by a 
preferential import duty. 


3 Because you can count on a South 
African Sherry to suit your personal 
taste — from light and very dry to full, 
rich and sweet. 


4 Because the wonderful climate 
and soil of the Cape makes South 
Africa one of the finest wine pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 


5 Because there is a guarantee of 
quality in South Africa’s 300 years 
of wine-growing experience. 


6 Because once you've chosen South 
African Sherry you'll choose it again. 


s! SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 
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One man helped 


Collins the publishers 
to save time 
on the “books” 


The Burroughs man, Mr. J. R. West, on your right, discusses with 
Mr. R. A. Jamieson, a director of William Collins, the new 
Burroughs system that brought them valuable up-to-date sales 
figures and eliminated unnecessary overtime. 


William Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., the 
well-known printers, publishers, sta- 
tioners, and diary publishers, sell 
millions of books and stationery 
lines every year in Britain and over- 
seas. Management must be kept up- 
to-date on the position of sales. A 
long-standing problem, however, 
was that staff had to put in long 
hours of overtime in order to get out 
the required figures. Even then, 
details were often available too late 
to be useful. 

So Collins asked Burroughs’ ad- 
vice. The Burroughs man who tack- 
led the problem was Mr. West—one 


of Burroughs’ expert consultants on 
accounting methods. Together with 
members of Collins’ accounts depart- 
ment he made a study of the diffi- 
culties. The solution was found in a 
new system built round Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machines. 

This proved so successful in the 
home market that Collins have also 
applied it to export sales figures. 
Now there is no unnecessary over- 
time, especially on customer analysis. 
The management, with more com- 
prehensive sales figures available, are 
making practical and advantageous 
daily use of this information. 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS, if you have an 
accounting problem, the Burroughs man can help you. He is an 
expert on modern accounting systems, and well able to work with 
your accountants or auditors. Backed by Burroughs’ world-wide 
experience, he will make a full analysis and suggest the most a 
economical, workable solution. If he thinks no change advisable, 
he will say so; if he does recommend a change, he will make a 
detailed plan and help you get it working smoothly. Call in the 


Burroughs man 


you're committed to nothing. His advice is free. 


Burroughs make the world’s widest range of business machines. 
You'll find your local Burroughs office in the telephone book. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 356-366 Oxford Street, 


London, W.1. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE 
ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE <Jurroughs MAN 


ALLIED BAKERIES LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXTENSION OF HOME AND OVERSEAS 
INTERESTS 
Finest Quality Products at Lowest Possible Prices 


The 21st Annual General Meeting of Allied Bakeries 
held on November 30 in London. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston, the Chairman, presided, and, in the course of 
his speech, said: During the year we extended our interests by the 
acquisition of a number of old and well-established businesses in various 
parts of this country that can conveniently be integrated into our activities. 

We are following the same policies in Australia and South Africa in 
regard to the development and equipment of their businesses as we have 
adopted in this country and I am very pleased that the results which we 
are getting trom those great territories are most satisfactory. 

We are satisfied that we should continue to develop our businesses 
overseas wherever suitable opportunities occur and to this end we are 
continuing our policy of leaving with the Local Boards all the profits which 
are earned, in order to finance that expansion. 

It is only in the past two months that the restrictions of the Bread 
Subsidy have been removed, to give to our bakers the opportunity of 
proving their craftsmanship—an opportunity which was given to our 
confectioners some two years ago, and of which they have taken such 
full advantage. 

Our Group Profit at £5,064,000 is £179,000 higher than a year ago, 
after charging all expenses other than United Kingdom Taxation. We 
have provided no less than £1,817,000 for Depreciation, as against 
£1,375,000 a year ago. This is an increase of £442,000, and arises from 
our policy of writing down our Fixed Assets at the highest rate that can 
reasonably be justified. This policy means that we will always be in 
a position to replace any of our plant and equipment that becomes 
obsolescent as a result of the great advances that are constantly being 
made in production techniques. 

United Kingdom taxation takes £2,647,000 and is more than half of 
our profit for the year. We have transferred £191,000 to Capital Reserves 
and £1,202,000 to Revenue Reserves. 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet last year we had an item of 
£4,845,000 in respect of our Interest in Subsidiary Companies not Con- 
solidated. Their Accounts, with those of other new subsidiaries acquired 
during the year, have been brought into consolidaticn this year and as a 
result there are substantial increases in our Fixed Assets at £18,140,000, 
compared with £11,595,000; in Current Assets at £11,583,000, compared 
with £7,723,000; and in Creditors under the heading *‘ Current Liabilities” 
at £6,411,000, compared with £3,800,000. 

Our Fixed Assets are under-valued in the books in relation to present 
day values and the figure of Current Assets at £11,583,000 is greater by 
£3,634,000 than Current Liabilities and represents an improvement of 
£5,460,000 on the figures of a year ago. This all puts us into an immensely 
strong position and we can look to the future with every confidence 

Contracts for Capital Expenditure have been entered into, amounting 
to £1,700,000 for the extension, re-equipment and further modernisation 
of subsidiary companies, and when carried out will greatly add to our 
productiy e capacity and efficiency. 

Approval has been given by the Capital Issues Committee to the 
capitalization of £2,796,000 of Reserves by the issue, as fully paid, to our 
Ordinary Shareholders of one “‘A”’ Ordinary and one ‘‘B”’ Ordinary 
Share for every two “A” or “*B”’ Ordinary Shares held by them 


BROADENING BASIS OF GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


I am confident that the Board's policy of broadening the field and 
basis of the Group's activities so that our investments are not solely 
confined to the bread and biscuit industry is a wise one. _ It is the intention 
of your Board to continue this policy so that a not inconsiderable pro- 
portion of our available resources will be utilized as circumstances permit 
and suitable opportunities occur for further investments in divers¢ 
activities within the general scope of the food industry in this country and 
also within the Commonwealth. 

Land and buildings have, it can reasonably be assumed, permanent! 
appreciated in value. To give effect to this appreciation and enable us 
to present a Balance Sheet showing a truer present-day value of the 
capital employed in earning our profits, a valuation of these assets is in 
progress. This valuation has been made by Messrs. Wheatley Kirk 
Price and Co., in conjunction with other well-known professional valuers 
and preliminary information indicates that our Estate Property, which 
now stands in our books at £11,114,000, will be brought up to not less 
than £18,500,000 in next vear’s accounts. 

We have maintained our profits so far this year, and we can reasonably 
hope to maintain them at their present level at least until the end of the 
present financial year. 

Looking further into the future, I have every confidence that we shall 
overcome whatever problems we are called upon to face, and continuc 
from strength to strength in our efforts to earn profits from the process of 
selling products of the finest quality at the lowest possible prices. 

The report was adopted. 
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| Ask any farmer... 


Ask him which of his vehicles he values 
most for all-round hard slogging, 
pulling-power and utter reliability. 

‘The Land-Rover’, he’ll say. ‘There’s no 


subsitute for the Land-Rover.’ 


IT’S THE 
THAT DOES IT! 


‘If you want maximum adhesion under bad condi- 


tions, two driving wheels are not enough’, says the 
Farmers’ Weekly, ‘Four-wheel drive is the answer’. 


With its robust 52 BHP engine, 8 speeds forward 


= and 2 reverse, the 4-wheel drive Land-Rover 
combines tank-toughness with taxi-mancuvra- 
; bility. It offers a range of services on the land 
: and in industry that no other vehicle can equal. 


VER 


The world’s most versatile vehicle 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers. 
The Rover Co. Ltd. 


« 


MADE BY THE ROVER COMPANY LTD - SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
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PORTS page jubilation over our 
successes in Melbourne tended to 
obscure our actual record—six 

gold medals against Russia’s thirty-seven 
and America’s thirty-two. It is clearly 
undesirable that a  people’s pride 
should be punctured by mere facts, and 
Sir Evelyn Wrench, in a newspaper 
letter, has made the sound suggestion 
that all Commonwealth achievements 
(led by Australia, with thirteen gold 
medals) should be lumped _ together, 
giving a total of twenty-three. The idea 
is said to have found particularly 
enthusiastic support among our fellow- 
competitors from South Africa and the 


Bahamas, who didn’t win any. 


Right Man 

APPROVING the appointment of Mr. 
Christian Herter to succeed Mr. Hoover 
as America’s Under-Secretary of State, 
a Times commentator says that “as a 
Bostonian and the son of two amateur 


painters Mr. Herter may be expected 
to show a more sophisticated under- 
standing of the European scene 

American attitudes 
will agree, and intend to insist that 
for all President Eisenhower's future 
appointees to State Department office 
these qualifications shall be obligatory. 


Critics of recent 


Born an Alien, Though 

An army officer of ‘*Glubbist lean- 
ings” has, according to reports, been 
deprived of his Jordanian nationality on 
a decision taken by the Jordan Cabinet. 
It is understood that this followed two 
other decisions, taken just before—that 
Jordan had now been a nation long 
enough for citizens to have nationalities 


BB 


~ CHARIVARIA ~ 


to be deprived of, and that any depriving 
ought to be done smartly, before it was 
too late. 


Robins for Safety 

Reports that a greater number of 
people than usual are changing their 
minds at the last minute about their 
choice of greetings card come as no 
surprise to keen motorists, who form 


their majority. There is a certain 
poignant incongruity in wishing hap- 
piness to one’s keen motoring friends, 
and then rubbing it in with a picture of 
a coach-and-four. 


Let’s Ask That Shepherd 

Dvrinc the annual feast of hyperbole 
it is not the extravagance of holly- 
bordered sentiments alone which must 
be taken with a grain of salt. Mr. Lester 
Pearson, for instance, on his way to 
see how Mr. Dulles, Mr. Lloyd and 
M. Pineau were getting along in Paris, 
almost carried the seasonable note too 
far by calling them the “three wise 
men.” 


All Hot and Cold 

FAME pursues tortuous 
People reading that a nurse at New- 
castle-upon-T'yne general hospital had 
been chosen as Nurse of the Year felt 


channels. 


that this was quite as it should be, since 
the hospital has been consistently in the 
news for its recent successful experiment 
in refrigerated childbirth. Reading on, 
however, they noted with some be- 
wilderment that the nurse had worked 
in practically every part of the place 
except that in which Mrs. Moore, the 
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frozen parent, had been lodged. Luckily 
the balm of logic was applied a line or 
two farther down the  report—the 
award-winner’s name turned out to be 
Edna Thurm. 


No British Refugees Yet 

ONLY an occasional rich accent in the 
bus-queue or an occasional statistical 
disclosure from the Home Office has 
hitherto testified to the mounting 
refugee population in these islands. 
Last week the facts were brought home 
more sensationally, when a_ stateless 
synagogue-employee paid a smuggling 
fine of £5,050 at the Old Bailey, an 
Italian farmworker bit a piece out of his 
Welsh wife’s nose, a Polish doctor hauled 
an Indian doctor before the British 
Medical Council for canvassing among 
his patients, and a Yugoslav appeared at 
Warwick Assizes after assaulting with a 
beer-bottle a Sikh who had taken “the 
seat which he himself usually occupied” 
in a public house in Coventry. 


Jolly Good Fellow 

Unper the provisions of one section 
of the Duke of Edinburgh’s ‘Trophy 
Competition, open to units of the armed 
forces of which he is Captain General, 
Colonel-in-Chief, Colonel, Honorary 
Colonel or Honorary Air Commodore 


and designed “to encourage corporate 
feeling,”” men had to carry other men 
two hundred yards, both with rifle, 
steel helmet, full water bottle, mess tin, 
eating utensils, ground sheet, 
socks, washing kit and housewife; then 
load and fire five rounds and come back. 
Time allowed was only two minutes, 
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Lut several competitors are said to have 


squeezed in a remark overheard as was the best Fort Knox could do. 


“Don’t Forget the Duke.” 


You Pays Your Money ... 

As if there was some sort of news 
shortage going on the News Chronicle and 
Daily Sketch have both been address- | 
ing themselves to the problem of the | 
most popular Christmas card design, | 
and both come to the conclusion, under 
advice from commercial experts in the | 
field, that the winner is a snow scene | 
entitled “The Messenger.” — Expert 
advice conflicted on the reason for this. 
The News Chronicle were told “‘ Because 
it is asnowscene”; the Sketch, “‘ Because 
it was painted by Sir Winston Churchill.” 


Flashback 
WIpELY recommended among winter 
fashion materials for women is “‘a new 
fabric that glistens.”” Men have bags of 
this stuff already. 


Where You Find It 

SILVER being unsuitable because it | 
reflects the light, America’s artificial 
earth satellite is to be coated with gold. 
Americans received this news matter-of- 
factly until a further report disclosed 
that the metal would only be one 
thirty-thousandth of an inch thick, then 


W's 


and there with the 
| message hook-up.” 
| 
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“We're having a spot of bother here 
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PUNCH, 


became alarmed at rumours that this the cost of international disaster. Suez 


has been ruled off at a fat round sum, 
and repeated interim statements issued 


What Price Glory? on Algeria. Poland came into the 
INTERNATIONAL counting-house hands ledger pages last week with a ripe 
have had a merry time lately, totting up item of forty million zlotys for out- 


standing wage claims alone, and now 
the statisticians are turning expectantly 
| | towards Hungary, pens poised to 


i | rationalize events in terms of neat, hard 


| cash. Unfortunately, as an expert 
reports, “it is not yet possible to 
estimate these losses.” Widespread 
sympathy will be felt for the frustrated 


BBC | 


| assessors, quite unable, perhaps for 
| weeks yet, to get out a firm balance-sheet 


| Sitting, Anyway 

LittLe official fuss was made over 
the recent three hundredth anniversary 
P) of the standing Army. It was feared 
that someone would make a crack about 
taking things lying down. 


Nutting to Complain Of 
How horrid of Sir Anthony to 
persecute the rats 
Who stayed to entertain him at the 
Flemings’! 
He'd have had a better case if they'd 
ratted from the place 
And dived into the ocean like the 
lemmings. 
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A Plea for Humanity 


To Mr. Harvey Johns, Miss Yvonne Stott, Miss Muriel Evans, Miss Violet Bissicks and Mr. E. J. de Relzyskoze, 


eho went to the Russian Embassy to protest about the firing of dogs into the air in rockets. 


Shao world runs sadly, Miss Bissicks; lots of its tenants 
are fools; 

From Arctic ice to Antarctic snow, untold injustice rules. 

The reign of deceit and terror is not within sight of 
end, 

And men will continue cruel as long as it pays them a 
dividend. 


But a bright pure gleam in the darkness will flash out now 
and again 

Where the fight for truth and freedom is waged by ardent 
men; 

Men, Mr. Johns, who suffer to advance the cause of 
good, 

For the cost of defiance of tyrants is payable only in blood. 


When the thraldom of error is challenged, do all free peoples 
rise 

And throw their weight in the struggle, whatever the 
sacrifice? 

Or aren’t they, Mr. de Relwyskow, inclined to answer such 
pleas 

By giving their worn-out trousers to a fund for refugees? 


736 


It might have been yours, Miss Evans, to see a Star in the 
West 

That would lead the world to succour the people of Budapest; 

It might even have prompted your colleagues to take their 
dogs to the vet 

And leave for a great crusade against the torturing Soviet. 


But when the invader’s scythe mows down the flower of a 
friendly nation 

Can it be that you feel no more, Miss Stott, than a routine 
indignation?—- 

Your insupportable anger saved for the day when you hear 

Of dogs being frightened—though quite unhurt—by a trip 
to the stratosphere? 


We live in a crazy mixed-up world, where nothing ’s entirely 
plain. 

Perhaps a man in the rocket would have been thought to be 
more humane. 

But in timts like these it might be said to display a touch 
more grace 

In generous folk with pity to spare to remember the human 


B. A. Y. 
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THE DAYS 
oF WHITE 
SUPREMACY 


ARE 
NUMBERED | 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


The House of Commons has given a unanimous second reading to the Ghana Independence Bill under which the Gold 
Coast attains full self-government as a sovereign nation. 
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: Around the Chri C , 
a round the iristmas Counters 
a HERE is still time (provided you which in fact he is. He has been heard to middle-aged men, on account of her 
ts don’t actually need to buy any- to mutter “Must clear the siding limpid eyes and the fouettés and tours 
. thing) for a quick look around the — by _eleven-forty-one,”” while feverishly en /'air she executes from time to time 
shops at this year’s crop of Assistants crumblingadigestive biscuitintoanopea scrambling after her errant 
- Extraordinary—also variously known as truck, but any inquiry about prices, merchandise. 
i Part-time Migratory Muddlers, Tem- voltages, etc., is apt to be rudely swept Mrs. Romer-Willis, of the Glenside 
_ porary Stumbling-blocks, and Pic- aside as he stumbles sweating through Cattery, giving the most deeply-felt 
turesque Hazards of the Festive Season. the crowd, poking frenziedly at points performance of the season minding the 


They have been more rife than ever this 
year: in fact if they get much rifer the 
Christmas will presently arrive when 
every folding coat-hanger you buy, every 
stainless fruit-knife, washable apron, 
jar of Stilton, box of bricks, flask of 
after-shave lotion or self-loading auto- 
matic space-gun, will be wrapped up by 
a nodding acquaintance at the very 
least, and the thrill and mystery will 
have gone from your shopping for ever. 
In the course of our investigation we 
found innumerable specimens worthy of 
notice, but for the amateur collector we 
will confine our list to a mere repre- 
sentative half-dozen or so. Details of the 
actual shops in which they are currently 
at large will be supplied on request. 
The Hon. Desmond Prank-Hallom, a 
slightly damp, flat-footed young man 
with red fumbly hands and a far-away 
look, running a goods yard on the 
Trains floor with the crazed single- 
mindedness of a dedicated model-man, 


and brake-levers. Customers are, in fact, 
the least of his troubles, and statistics 
show that the only thing he sold during 
the past fortnight was a Male Porter 
With Trolley to a relentless schoolboy 
who got him jammed in a corner, stuffed 
the money in his pocket, and went off 
without any change. His parents, 
reluctantly dedicated to the proposition 
that we’re all equal at last, do not 
object to these activities so long as he 
only wears his Harrow tie at lunch- 
break. 

Dottie Masters, aged eighteen, demon- 
strating a small but agile elastic-powered 
helicopter with a horizontal take-off. 
She has had four years’ ballet training, 
and dresses accordingly. She finds her 
experience a great boon because, as she 
says, “You have to simply flit through 
the throng and whisk it off the old dears’ 
heads before they know what hit them.” 
She doesn’t need the money, but it’s 


fun. She sells about nine a day—mostly 
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Walking Jollibeetles, which won't go 
unless you pick them up and _ shake 
them. Mrs. Romer-Willis just loves 
animals, and that’s all there is to it. 
She also finds four pounds a week quite 
handy for gin at this time of year. 
She has a lot of beads that bang together, 
and she won't be beaten by a Jollibeetle. 
“Affection and firmness, that’s the 
thing,” she explains to the people who 
are obliged to watch her because her 
bulk prevents them from getting through 
to the Moorish Cafeteria. And she picks 
up an insect, which bursts into a 
whirring frenzy. “Little beetle-weetle, 
then,”’ she coos menacingly: “put your 
dear little feet on that slippery glass and 
quick march! There’s handsome 


gentleman beetle over there who’s at 


stud\” 

Sally (“Chuck”) Munnering and 
friend, presenting a strongly individual 
hunting-field and stableyard cameo in 
a noted book-shop. A weather-beaten 


is 
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girl with enormous fists, Sally needs the 
money badly for St. Moritz. She leans 
against the radiator polishing the horse- 
brass on her pullover while her friend, 
chewing gum, looks affronted when 
hairy men with continental loaves 
under their arms ask her for the Gorky. 
The proprietor got them both cheap, in 
a package deal. They think The Out- 
sider is a novel by Nat Gould, and they 
prefer the customers’ dogs to the 
customers. Boxers. sniff at their 
jodhpurs and get great big sweets. The 
proprietor finds them a nuisance when 
they sneer at people who want art 
books, but they are invaluable when it 
comes to lugging unmanageable diction- 
aries down from the top shelf. Last 
year they were temporary brewers’ 
draywomen, and felt much more at 
home. 

Daphne Flitch, one of this year's 
batch of Audrey Hepburns, presiding 
over Inexpensive Gifts like a daughter 
of Lady Macbeth. This is her first job 
since she became an actress in July. It 
is sometimes hinted that drama schools 
include in their curricula) summer 
courses in the demonstrating of Biff-bats, 
Yo-yos, or magical removers of dirt 
from stair carpets, together with hints 
on the selling of tool-sets or Christmas 
cards, the better to equip their pupils 
for the of the lesser-known 
byways of their profession, but this is 
not so. As Daphne will tell you, it all 
has to be picked up from the first sales- 
lady one chill morning in late November 
between the whipping-off of the dust- 
sheets and the arrival of the first 
customer. Daphne eats puffed rice out 
of a bag because of not smoking, and 
keeps thinking she sees Henry Sherek 
looking at her musingly from the edge 
of the crowd as she wraps up a fret-work 
toast-rack or a shaded oak table-mat. 
This accounts for her periodic bouts of 
wide-eyed absentmindedness. Actually 
she likes the work, and is quite good at 
it, but her heart is set on Hollywood and 
Vine, so here she is, being an actress. 
She often skips lunch, because she has 
to ring her agent just in case. He is 
never in, but his secretary is always 


rigours 


polite. 

Camilla Popham, in 
Lampshades. Big-eyed, pink and bony, 
with long hands and an incipient bust, 
Cam is a typical English beauty, and 
one of this year’s most obvious debs. 
She has a laugh like 


Lamps and 


an eagle, and 


her teeth are being straightened. Her 
mother wants to wedge her into what 
she stubbornly regards as the Margaret 
set, but actually things frighten Cam: 
beneath her tentative rock-’n’-roll 
exterior there lie concealed a timid soul 
and a sensible vest. She went into trade 
to be in the swim, and she chose Lamps 
because so many of her friends pass 
through it on the way to Wines and 
Spirits. Many a viscount’s nephew has 
been waylaid by a piercing “Hi!” from 
the depths of the blown-glass imitation 
candlesticks, followed by a wave and 
the crash of toppling wrought iron. 
But what really draws the crowd is 
the appealing gesture with which she 
tosses the hair out of her cyes while 
cramming the wrong lampshade into 
a torn paper bag half a size too small. 
Watching her go white with deter- 
mination, and hearing the muttered 
oaths which so appall Mr. Grindle 
across the gangway in Electric Fires, 
you can’t fail to admire the grit of these 
people who are so bravely going down 
in history as the Upper Classes. 

Harriet Hetherby, one of next year’s 
first-novelists, crouching behind the 
She is gaunt 
Been 


cash-register in Gloves. 
and knowing, because she has 
Through Things and has to get them 


down on paper. It is not wise to badger 
her for too long about sizes and prices, 
because what she is doing there behind 
the cash-register is a bread-and-butter 
piece entitled “The Customers Were 
Fun But Oh, My Feet!” and if you 
disturb her train of thought she’s quite 
likely to send you away with two odd 
gloves and someone else’s receipt. 

Old Mrs. Rumpole, an aged relative 
with a bird’s-nest bun and no top set, 
who comes along to help out at the shop 
around the corner where you buy your 
last-minute cards and some crépe paper 
to hide the toffee tin you decided to 
stick the tree in after all. She means to 
be helpful, but is inclined to mess 
everything up by burrowing about in 
boxes of things with both hands, 
looking very worried and calling the 
proprietress Ada. “What's these 
bottles of vinegar doing in the marzipan, 
Ada?” she will yelp from some dark 
corner. Or, ‘‘Ada, this string’s all got 
in a tangle.” But she gives you an 
extra couple of sweets if no one’s 
looking, and she doesn’t bother too 
much about the odd ha’penny for the 
fags. Also she Love and 
wishes you a Happy Christmas, and we 


calls you 


hope she’s back again next year. 
ATKINSON and ANDI 
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ONE of the known ways of 
writing about Rugby Football 
has ever seemed to me quite 

satisfactory. One can be straightforward 
and factual, with a little technical patter 
here and there about the tactics of the 
No. 8, to show insight; but then where 
is the poetry of the game, the thud of 
feet, the swift movement, the shock 
of encounter? Also, in any detailed 
account there is the risk of inaccuracy, 
for no two spectators ever agree after a 
game about the precise order of events 
that led up to a try. One can be allusive, 
atmospheric, writing at large about the 
gaunt stands and clergymen up for the 
day and the flicker of matches at half- 
time, but that has, of course, been rather 
often done. One can recall earlier 
games, borrowing freely from the 
Official Programme, and dwelling par- 
ticularly (if an Old Blue or Inter- 
national) on those in which oneself took 
part. One can look back in anger, after 
the manner of Mr. Denys Rowbotham, 
berating the players up hill and down 
dale for their errors with the stern 
disgust of a headmistress who has 
caught her girls wearing the wrong 
stockings on Sunday. Or one can drag 
in Huddersfield Town, as Mr. J. P. W. 
Mallalieu used to do in the old Spectator. 
There are a number of methods, but 
none of them has ever succeeded, to my 


knowledge, in catching the flavour of 
the actual game. 

I had serious thoughts at one time of 
training myself to become the Neville 
Cardus of Rugby Football. “* Brace’s 
boots made sweet curves along the 
grass . . . All tawny grace, as he 
swooped like a white owl in the dusk 
: Mr. John, a Dogberry of the 
football field . Not since R. H. 
Spooner played at centre-three-quarter 
against Wales in 1903 has such entran- 
cing music . . . fell on the ball like some 
Roman senator... A. R. Smith strode 
hugely towards the line. A light breeze 
rippled his shorts and scudding clouds 
above the Committee Box made a 
delicate tracery...” It was a good 
plan. But the trouble about trying to 
write like Neville Cardus is that he has 
pinched all the worthwhile epithets and 
phrases. I used to find that every time 
I started out to apply the right adjectives 
to W. W. Wakefield he emerged as 
practically indistinguishable from A. C. 
Maclaren. 

Whether the same difficulty would 
apply to what might be called the Roger 
Bannister approach to sport remains to 
be seen. The spiritual side of Rugby 
Football, though often alluded to in 
Forewords and at Dinners, has not been 
widely explored by newspaper cor- 
respondents. Yet when two packs are 
striving for the mastery, as Oxford and 
Cambridge strove that memorable day 
last week, there comes a time when the 
limits of human endurance have been 
reached and only the indomitable spirit, 
refined and rarified by long weeks of 
self-denial into a pure gem-like flame, 
sustains the body’s dross and drives 
it on to seek the Unattainable. Freed 
in those closing minutes from their 
imprisoning flesh, the souls of Oxford’s 
second-row forwards fused into a single 
consciousness, a crystalline essence of 
will transcendentalized beyond the con- 
fines of space and time. For them, as 
for Barter and Horrocks-Taylor at an 
earlier stage, obstacles were non-existent; 
there was only Striving and, at the end, 
Fulfilment. Self-conquest in the loose 
mauls .. . 

One could go on in this way for quite 
a time, with perhaps a note of the score 
at the finish. But the conviction begins 
to steal upon me that even this is not 
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the answer. The capital difficulty of 
writing adequately about Rugby Foot- 
ball, I now see, is that the world has 
grown impatient of receiving its impres- 
sions at second-hand. It is no longer 
enough to have some painstaking 
correspondent’s belated ideas about 
how the teams were doing, or even how 
their souls were getting on, at various 
stages of the game. The public wants 
something more direct. When, in 
another sphere, Mr. Chim Pan Zee, 
Deputy Prime Minister of Cochineal, 
arrives in this country for a conference, 
nobody wants to read that “it is under- 
stood that Mr. Zee is hopeful of a 
satisfactory outcome of the differences 
at present dividing our two great 
countries.” The man himself must 
appear in person on a screen, and his 
own mobile lips must be heard enunci- 
ating the words “I am hopeful of a 
satisfactory outcome of the differences 
at present dividing our two great 
countries.” So, in rugger, we shall not 
get at the heart of the game until 
interrogators are dispatched to crawl 
freely about the field. The day must 
surely come when Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt's earnest face will be seen peering 
into the scrum, his right hand holding 
the portable microphone unobtrusively 
beneath the Cambridge hooker’s face . . . 


Mr. Wyatt: ‘What is your view of 
the general situation now, Mr. 
Patterson?” 

Mr. Patterson: “I am hopeful of a 
satisfactory outcome.” 

Mr. Wyatt: “And you, Mr. Hoare 
do you feel you have achieved self- 
conquest?” 

Mr. Hoare: ‘One has to look at both 
sides of the question. In weighing up 


” 


imponderables . . . 


And so on, with intervals for play. 
Until finally, when all is over and the 
thirty players crowd before the cameras, 
each looking eagerly over the other’s 
shoulder in hopes of an interview: 


Mr. Wyatt: “Can you say anything 
in mitigation of your defeat, Mr. 
Brace?” 

Mr. Brace (with an airy wave of his 
cigarette): “It is regrettable.” 

Over, after that, to the reassuring 
figure of Mr. Dimbleby, who will almost 
certainly have the Chancellor of the 
winning University waiting humbly on 
the line. 
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“Cost a fortune it did—and now they look everywhere but in my display windows.” 
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It was Regrettable By H. F. ELLIS 


ONE of the known ways of 
writing about Rugby Football 
has ever seemed to me quite 

satisfactory. One can be straightforward 
and factual, with a little technical patter 
here and there about the tactics of the 
No. 8, to show insight; but then where 
is the poetry of the game, the thud of 
feet, the swift movement, the shock 
of encounter? Also, in any detailed 
account there is the risk of inaccuracy, 
for no two spectators ever agree after a 
game about the precise order of events 
that led up to a try. One can be allusive, 
atmospheric, writing at large about the 
gaunt stands and clergymen up for the 
day and the flicker of matches at half- 
time, but that has, of course, been rather 
often done. One can recall earlier 
games, borrowing freely from the 
Official Programme, and dwelling par- 
ticularly (if an Old Blue or Inter- 
national) on those in which oneself took 
part. One can look back in anger, after 
the manner of Mr. Denys Rowbotham, 
berating the players up hill and down 
dale for their errors with the stern 
disgust of a headmistress who has 
caught her girls wearing the wrong 
stockings on Sunday. Or one can drag 
in Huddersfield Town, as Mr. J. P. W. 
Mallalieu used to do in the old Spectator. 
There are a number of methods, but 
none of them has ever succeeded, to my 


knowledge, in catching the flavour of 
the actual game. 

I had serious thoughts at one time of 
training myself to become the Neville 
Cardus of Rugby Football. “ Brace’s 
boots made sweet curves along the 
grass . . . All tawny grace, as he 
swooped like a white owl in the dusk 
... Mr. John, a Dogberry of the 
football field . Not since R. H. 
Spooner played at centre-three-quarter 
against Wales in 1903 has such entran- 
cing music . . . fell on the ball like some 
Roman senator... A. R. Smith strode 
hugely towards the line. A light breeze 
rippled his shorts and scudding clouds 
above the Committee Box made a 
delicate tracery ” Tt was a good 
plan. But the trouble about trying to 
write like Neville Cardus is that he has 
pinched all the worthwhile epithets and 
phrases. I used to find that every time 
I started out to apply the right adjectives 
to W. W. Wakefield he emerged as 
practically indistinguishable from A. C. 
Maclaren. 

Whether the same difficulty would 
apply to what might be called the Roger 
Bannister approach to sport remains to 
be seen. The spiritual side of Rugby 
Football, though often alluded to in 
Forewords and at Dinners, has not been 
widely explored by newspaper cor- 
respondents. Yet when two packs are 
striving for the mastery, as Oxford and 
Cambridge strove that memorable day 
last week, there comes a time when the 
limits of human endurance have been 
reached and only the indomitable spirit, 
refined and rarified by long weeks of 
self-denial into a pure gem-like flame, 
sustains the body's dross and drives 
it on to seek the Unattainable. Freed 
in those closing minutes from their 
imprisoning flesh, the souls of Oxford’s 
second-row forwards fused into a single 
consciousness, a crystalline essence of 
will transcendentalized beyond the con- 
fines of space and time. For them, as 
for Barter and Horrocks-Taylor at an 
earlier stage, obstacles were non-existent ; 
there was only Striving and, at the end, 
Fulfilment. Self-conquest in the loose 
mauls... 

One could go on in this way for quite 
a time, with perhaps a note of the score 
at the finish. But the conviction begins 
to steal upon me that even this is not 
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the answer. The capital difficulty of 
writing adequately about Rugby Foot- 
ball, I now see, is that the world has 
grown impatient of receiving its impres- 
sions at second-hand. It is no longer 
enough to have some painstaking 
correspondent’s belated ideas about 
how the teams were doing, or even how 
their souls were getting on, at various 
stages of the game. The public wants 
something more direct. When, in 
another sphere, Mr. Chim Pan Zee, 
Deputy Prime Minister of Cochineal, 
arrives in this country for a conference, 
nobody wants to read that “it is under- 
stood that Mr. Zee is hopeful of a 
satisfactory outcome of the differences 
at present dividing our two great 
countries.” The man himself must 
appear in person on a screen, and his 
own mobile lips must be heard enunci- 
ating the words “I am hopeful of a 
satisfactory outcome of the differences 
at present dividing our two great 
countries.” So, in rugger, we shall not 
get at the heart of the game until 
interrogators are dispatched to crawl 
freely about the field. The day must 
surely come when Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt’s earnest face will be seen peering 
into the scrum, his right hand holding 
the portable microphone unobtrusively 
beneath the Cambridge hooker’s face . . . 


Mr. Wyatt: ‘What is your view of 
the general situation now, Mr. 
Patterson?” 

Mr. Patterson: “I am hopeful of a 
satisfactory outcome.” 

Mr. Wyatt: “And you, Mr. Hoare 
do you feel you have achieved self- 
conquest?” 

Mr. Hoare: “One has to look at both 
sides of the question. In weighing up 
imponderables . . .” 


And so on, with intervals for play. 
Until finally, when all is over and the 
thirty players crowd before the cameras, 
each looking eagerly over the other’s 
shoulder in hopes of an interview: 


Mr. Wyatt: “Can you say anything 
in mitigation of your defeat, Mr. 
Brace?” 

Mr. Brace (with an airy wave of his 
cigarette): “It is regrettable.” 

Over, after that, to the reassuring 
figure of Mr. Dimbleby, who will almost 
certainly have the Chancellor of the 
winning University waiting humbly on 
the line. 
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Homework 


OO much leisure is probably the 

problem you, like so many others, 

are up against just now, with 
Cannes and Venice palling, Ischia in 
the hands of the Old Guard Uiterati, 
and in Paris you get mistaken for an 
American and spat on, not just in the 
conventional way by Communists but 
also by Rightists and Guy Mollet and 
friends, too. 

All the same, it doesn’t do to grumble. 
Just when you feel most like complaining 
about having too much time and money 
and wishing you’d paid more attention 
to that article about developing your 
inner resources, think of Robert R. 
Figgis, think of Andrew F. Comyn, 
think of John J. Piggott. You would 
rather, I rather think, have your leisure 
than be as busy as those boys are going 
to be in the next couple of months. 
During that period they have to read 
seven hundred books and decide which 
are worse than the others. 

The Irish Censorship of Publications 
Board is what Bob Figgis of Dublin and 
Andy Comyn, Solicitor, Mallow, have 
been appointed to, only in the nick of 
time, to save the entire country being 
spiritually undermined and blown up. 
John Piggott is in the chair. And what 
they face is arrears. 

These accumulated because in June 
two members of the Board, probably 


By CLAUD 


overwhelmed by the increasing vileness 
of the writin’ set, resigned, leaving only 
three to stem the flood, whereas the 
Censorship of Publications Act says 
that, to operate, the Board must have 
four members in active service. 

So there were people pointing aghast 
in public libraries all over the country 
and saying “This abominable work 
must be drawn to the attention of the 
Censorship of Publications Board forth- 
with, else the country will sink for ever 
in a morass of corruption,” and the 
librarians with their hair on end were 
shooting off the books to the Board, 
and the three remaining members, 
being no quorum under the Act, had 
no legal power so much as to peep at 
the books, let alone hazard a guess as 
to their corrosive power, 

Between one hundred and two 
hundred and fifty books per month is 
the number ordinarily so submitted 
and dealt with, and ever since June 
there has been nobody to deal with them 
except the booksellers, who have kept 
their fingers in such holes in the cultural 
dykes as they could see, but couldn’t be 
expected to hold out for ever. They 
boast they put the stopper on Nicholas 
Monsarrat, but that doesn’t cover the 
whole field, and now Figgis and Comyn 
and the three veterans of the pre-June 
struggles have this task of catching up. 
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COCKBURN 


No use your saying you often read 
seven hundred books in a couple of 
months, because either you are not 
telling the truth or else you are a 
publisher’s reader or a reviewer or 
something of that kind, and we all know 
what you mean by “read.” In any case, 
when you read a book you don’t have to 
keep thinking whether it’s the sort of 
book which, if Jones across the street 
got his paws on it, might corrupt and 
undermine him utterly. 

It’s a great job these men are going to 
be doing for western literature, because 
—although straight pornography will 
continue to be smuggled into the 
country from Liverpool in the ordinary 
way—the writers who claim to be 
writing something other than pornog- 
raphy and subversion will have their 
bluff called and be kept on their toes, 
and it is a pretty well known fact that 
the continuous going of English, French 
and American literature co the dogs is 
more or less directly attributable to the 
lack of proper censorship. 

Writers cannot be expected to be 
inspired by Life or Social Realism or 
whatever it is all the time, and unless 
they have a censorship to try to outwit 
they get slack. Gogol would never have 
written a line if somebody hadn't said 
to him “Bet you can’t write that in a 
way that will get by the censor,” and 
the same goes for Dostoevsky. (He 
admitted as much in a letter which was 
for many years in the possession of the 
head croupier at Wiesbaden.) 

Yet, however much one may applaud 
censorship, and plead in the interests of 
literature and the drama for more and 
more of it till every theatre in London 
is turned into a strictly private club, 
it’s all—isn’t it honestly?—a little bit 
negative. 

Censorship, by all means 
everything, including, just for a start, 
the newspapers. But is that enough? 
Surely we must answer No. What's 
needed as well is a continuous counter- 
output of the right stuff. 

In the Middle Ages they understood 
that sort of technique a lot better than 
we do. By about 1150 they had got most 
of the undesirable MSS. suppressed, 
but people were still low on morale, and 
frightened about the situation in the 
Middle East. (At that time the Middle 
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East, notably Syria, was what was 
known as a “trouble-spot,” and people 
thought that at any minute the Moslem 
hordes would commit an aggression.) 

Everybody thought, everybody in 
Europe that is, that what would be 
extremely nice and reassuring would be 
to have some mighty potentate some- 
where in the rear of the Moslems, who 
was Christian, pro-European, loaded 
with hard currency, and keen as 
mustard to have a bash at the common 
enemy. 

The P.R.O.s of the Middle Ages 
didn’t drag their feet, and thus, in the 
year 1165, what should turn up more or 
less simultaneously in all capitals of 
Europe but a letter addressed to the 
Emperor Manuel saying that, as it 
chanced, the writer of this Ietter 
happened to be a man called Prester 
John, who was the mightiest potentate 
anyone had ever heard of, had an 
empire extending all over the territories 
in the rear of the Moslems, was Christian, 
loved the Europeans, owned « team of 
enormous ants which dug up gold by 
the bucketful, had an army of about 
one million keen fighters, of high morale, 
and was only anxious to get in touch 
with someone in Rome or points east to 
work out a common policy for dealing 
with the Moslem menace. 

Everyone was tremendously cheered, 
and after thinking over the offer for 
twelve years Pope Alexander III wrote 
to “Prester John” saying he had been 
very glad to hear from him. There was 
a ticklish moment when it came to 
addressing the letter, because the 
Unknown P.R.O. did not like to 
mention at that stage that he had 
invented the whole thing, but the 
difficulty was resolved by giving the 
letter to a doctor called Master Philip— 
a blend of Dag Hammarskjold and 
Krishna Menon—who was going to 
tour about the Middle East and deliver 
the letter as soon as he could make 
contact with Prester John. 

It was several centuries before it 
became known that the nearest thing to 
Prester John having any actual reality 
was the King of Abyssinia, who had 
neither the wish nor power to attack 
the Moslems, but from time to time 
hoped to encourage the Europeans to do 
it for him. 

By that time, however, the good had 
been done, and a fine example set to the 
propagandists of later times. 


Manque Business 


EE him standing in the gutter, starving Tin Pan Alley lyricist, 
All his numbers lisp and stutter and his muse is an empiricist; 
At school he had to do about three subjects, not geography, 


And so he gained no clue about United States topography. 


Mississippi, Minnesota never held him in their sway, 
Neither North nor South Dakota ever stole his heart away, 
He had heard the Chattanooga local went to Alabam’, 


But for all his very frugal lore it might have been a tram. 


He tried to make the best of it and wrote of love in Camberwell, 
But, curbed from going west of it, no Pegasus could clamber well, 
His Helicon the Elephant, he hymned a maid in Hammersmith, 


But this provoked no telly fan to hail him as a glamour-smith. 


When he sang of pretty ring-time all his chimes began at Bow, 
Primrose Hill inspired his springtime, Nunhead knew his nonny-no, 
Phyllis had to come from Hackney, Strephon lived in Shepherd’s Bush; 


He kept spinning like Arachne songs no publisher would push. 


Venture west beyond the Channel if the hit parade’s your bourne. 
Native woodnotes wild are scrannel: get amid the alien corn. 
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Wellington of Trafalgar Square 


VER the telephone I said to the 
Royal Academy secretariat “I 
hear you're electing your new 

President to-day. What are the arrange- 
ments for reporters?” 

Longish pause at the other end. I 
heard fumblings, mumblings, consult- 
ings. Then a young woman’s manicured 
voice: ‘You will be allowed to come 
reund at quarter to six.” 

This triggered off one of my con- 
ditioned Fleet Street reflexes. Falling 
flat on my back, I hooted for three 


minutes like a coal barge passing under 
Lambeth Bridge. 

The world’s Press (quite fifteen of us, 
hardly a Marilyn turn-up, admittedly, 
but newspapers have been notoriously 
fickle about culture ever since that 
lamentable 1870 Education Act) waited 
on a black-and-white marble pavement 
and giggled at busts of P.P.R.A:s. 
Gerald Kelly wore cod bifocal spec- 
tacles, with sidepieces attached to his 
bronze mastoids by little screws. <A 
gossip-writer produced one of those 
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By CHARLES REID 


multum-in-parvo penknives which think 
of everything. The screwdriver attach- 
ment was a pet. I egged the gossip on. 
He handed the thing to me and egged 
reciprocally. 

A clerk appeared just in time to save 
us both from our lower natures. He 
carried a typed flash on R.A. embossed 
notepaper, saying Mr. Charles Wheeler, 
C.B.E., R.A., had been elected President 
and the Queen was graciously pleased 
to approve. 

Expecting a stampede of newsmen 
for first edition *phones, I flattened 
myself against the wall. Nobody 
stirred. No leg was broken, no ear 
torn off, the whole night. 

Upstairs duffel-coated photographers 
swivelled into action as Alfred Munnings, 
talking at the top of his voice all the 
time, sheep-dogged the new P.R.A. 
and his two predecessors into Mr. 
Secretary’s room. Here, grouped 
against the marble fireplace, they 
docilely took orders, delivered up their 
souls and surrendered their Ids, as the 
Great invariably do under focus. 

‘Raise your glasses to the President.” 

**Now look to each other.” 

“Shake hands. More smiles.” 

“Hold the statuette. No, not that 
way. More to the left.” 

“Again, please.” 

“Now put your glasses down.” 

This last command stung Sir Alfred 
to timid revolt. ‘‘No,” he said, “I’m 
going to stick to mine. There’s whisky 
and soda in it.” 

He put it down just the same. 

After this Mr. Wheeler was flung to 
the reporters. He has the first Duke 
of Wellington’s chin and nose. Also 
guileless and candid blue eyes of the 
kind that bespeak iron discretion and 
canny reticence. Somehow it was clear 
from his smoothly moulded grey suit 
(cloth-covered buttons) that this was 
the man, none other, who sculpted that 
fine, upstanding, manly girl atop the 
Bank of England fagade and, more 
recently, those case-book promiscuities 
of dolphin, frogboy and mercreature 
in the west fountain, Trafalgar Square. 

Cordially slapping Mr. Wheeler's 
right omoplate, Sir Alfred introduced 
him to me as the dog or blade who 
walked out of the Arts Council last year 
because he couldn’t stomach their 
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Giacometti show. Giacometti is a 
sculptor who, if you’re not overboard 
about the Any Old Bones, Old Iron 
School, gives you stomach cramp and 
the staggers. Why resign over him, 
though? Why not fight on? 

Wagging a horny forefinger at Mr. 
Wheeler I reminded him of G. B. 
Shaw’s saying: “‘ Never resign. Let “em 
chuck you out.” 

“*Never!’” objected Mr. Wheeler, 
“is a strong word.” 

Half-minute’s silence. 1 scrabbled 
around mentally for some other talking 
point. Was Mr. Wheeler, I asked, 
thinking of any administrative reform 
at the Academy? 

Apparently not. Mr. Wheeler said 
that “‘reform,” too, was a strong word. 

Up I came for a third time. He had 
asserted, hadn’t he, that Giacometti 
wasn't the genuine article? (Reluctant 
nod.) Well, how about coming nearer 
home? What did he think about Henry 
Moore, Barbara Hepworth, Reg Butler? 

At this point Mr. Wheeler turned 
faultlessly chiselled piece of 
Hoptonwood stone. He wasn’t saying 
anything more about anybody. Hard- 
news diggers with quartz chins, sloe- 


into a 


eyed melodious gossip girls and people 


like me who just didn’t want to be bored 
worked over him with monkey wrenches, 
tyre levers and geiger.counters. Not a 
quote in sight. For the first time in 
a dozen years the Royal Academy 
has a President who can stop talking 
and does. 

A drift began towards some sort of 
celebration feed in an adjoining room. 
Among the drifters was a slim youngster 
of fifty-seven with a stalactite of beard 
and a forehead fringe, both of which 
looked (misleadingly, I am sure) as if 
silver-rinsed. This was James Fitton, 
the painter, defeated second favourite 
for the Presidency. He comes from 
Oldham and has the head of a four- 
teenth-century Florentine nobleman. 

“What are you going to eat in there?” 
somebody asked him. 

“Kippers fried over a candle, of 
course, which is what artists always 
eat,” said Mr. Fitton. 

At least, that is what | thought he 
A gossip next morning had him 
I’d rather 


said. 
saying “‘Roast turkey—but 
have a kipper grilled over a burner, like 
in Oldham.” 

The difference is only one of nuance. 
Either way Mr. Fitton gave us a quote. 
And my, how we needed one. 


Pedestrian Pedagogue By 


while | 


HE first time I had to take a 

school-walk I supposed that my 

pupils infuriatingly 
goody-goody in public and create quite 
a false impression of what they were like 
in school. Apart from this, taking a walk 
seemed likely to be rather a pleasant 
break in the week’s routine. I saw 
myself forming eager little minds as I 
paced along between two boys who had 
won the competition for the privilege 
of being my companions. I was prepared 


would be 


to make stimulating comments on 
hedgerow and cottage and barn. How- 
ever, as soon as I had indicated the 
direction of the walk, the boys burst 
into a gallop and rushed round the 
corner into a partly-built housing estate 
and ran into skeleton houses and 
shouted out of the window-frames that 
there was no lavatory, which was quite 
untrue and might have caused trouble 
with the architect, had he been passing. 

I had already been flustered a bit by 
trying to assemble the walk. I dared not 


leave the first-comers alone 
hunted the deserters so 1 took them 
with me and gradually the walk grew. 
One of my colleagues, finding his way 
blocked as he came down a narrow 
staircase, said rather irritably that a 
school-walk was supposed to take place 
outside, not inside, the school. I ended 
with four boys short but with two boys 
who should have been sitting behind 
waiting for their parents to call for 
them. Now I got flustered again as 
churchgoers stopped to watch me trying 
to extract the walk from the houses. I 
from the pavement in 
comradely, no-nonsense tones. A boy 
put his head out of a roof and said they 
did not want any and the last lot they 
had bought from me had been bad. I 
then closed in and ran from doorway to 


first shouted 


doorway whispering threats that would 

carry into the building but not as far as 

the audience. My threats were poorish. 

I could not say I would knock their ears 

off because they would have incited the 
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crowd to lynch me. I could not threaten 
them with the headmaster because he 
was so unpredictable that boys often 
asked to be sent to him rather than do 
an imposition. He might beat them, but 
he was more likely to tell them that next 
time he would beat them, and sometimes 
he would turn on the master reporting 
and tell him he should not have let his 
pupils misbehave. I learned quite a lot 
about the spottiness of power in these 
vivid years. 

Finally boredom did my work for me 
the their best 
clothes down-graded, their appetite for 
I had always 


boys emerged, 
experience unassuaged. 
thought of a school-walk as being, at the 
least, cohesive. Mine was a collection of 
centrifugal individuals. As we passed 
through the inhabited areas of the town 
on our way to open country I had to 
keep an eye on eighteen separate boys. 
I never had a chance of arranging them 
in pairs again. I had often seen sheep- 
knew how 


dogs on news-reels and 
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effective running round and round an 
advancing mass can be in controlling it; 
but it is difficult to run round and round 
when there is much traffic, and imposs- 
ible to do so with dignity. When in 
trying to keep them on the pavement I 
lost my hat, a blue one, they kept 


politely passing it up and down to where 
they thought I might be. There was the 
further difficulty that one boy doggedly 
insisted that the leaders were going the 
wrong way. There were four recognized 
school-walks and I had chosen the 
shortest, deciding that annoying the 
matrons by returning too early was 
better than annoying both matrons and 
cook by returning too late. (Annoying 
matrons came home to roost when later 
in the term you had ’flu.) This boy 
walked backwards facing the leaders 
and appealing to the walk to turn tail. 

I was separating two twins who were 
biting when the walk reached a rather 
crowded bus-stop and four quietish 
boys rushed out on to a bus ahead of the 
queue. At this moment the headmaster, 
who liked to keep in touch, passed in his 
car. He was a man who seized one 
aspect of a situation at a time. He let 
down his window and called to me 
“They are supposed to be getting fresh 
air, not riding in stuffy buses.”’ 

Later I found that walks that simply 
crossed the town and circled through 
the country were quite mild terrors 
compared with a Sunday walk on the 
beach. On a fine Sunday it would be 
crowded and the boys were not supposed 
to play on it, partly to preserve turnout, 
partly to avoid offending Sabbatarians 
(though I do not know what Sabbatarians 
were doing relaxing in the company of 
nine-tenth-nudes.) In particular, they 
were forbidden to throw stones. It was 
a pebble beach and in the past heavy 
stones had fallen on prospective parents. 
As we walked towards the sea, sides 
would be picked for stone-throwing, 
though a few boys would placidly 
announce their intention of taking their 
clothes off and swimming to France. 
Discipline was difficult. Prospective 
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parents would not care to be trodden on 
by a master chasing boys over the 
crowded beach and lashing out at them 
with suitable jetsam or even seaweed. 

As well as these junior walks there 
was also a larger, more responsible, 
senior walk, that did not have to aim at 
a crocodile. Once when a senior, 
tougher master was not available, I took 
this. I started out rather relieved that 
I did not have to impose a pattern on 
the walk. On the other hand, taking the 
rear to sweep up stragglers, I had no 
communication with the van. Which- 
ever of the school-walks I set them 
before we left, a passing blonde might 
convert the walk into a tour of the town. 
However, we did reach the countryside 
and I toiled up a sloping meadow while 
two boys who had attached themselves 
to me _ recited about, if I 
remember aright, undercarriages. When 
we reached the skyline the valley below 
was empty. Getting on for a hundred 
boys had vanished. As one of my 
colleagues used to say, no school would 
object if a school-walk returned with 
more boys than it had started out with, 
but to return with vastly fewer would 
be undeniably unprofessional. 

My companions told me that the walk 
had all along intended to spend the 
afternoon in a sunken road where there 
was a little shop. Dispirited by the 
knowledge that shops were out of 
bounds, I toiled down dale and found 
a Teniers scene. The banks were 
covered by boys eating ices, drinking 
mineral waters and pushing friends into 
patches of chalk. I saw that the walk 
would be immovable until cash ran out. 
A very senior boy said it was a nice 
afternoon and handed me an orangeade. 
While static, a school-walk can be very 
affable indeed. 


statistics 
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The Shire-To-Be 


(The poets celebrate Malta's 
integration with Great Britain) 


1. KIPLING 


OUNT the English counties 
In William’s Domesday Book 
From Cornwall to Northumberland, 
The shires the Conqueror took; 
Then little knew the Norman 
Of one shire yet to be— 
To England now is added 
Fair Maltshire on the sea! 


There’s winding road and rolling field 
In England’s Saxon shires, 

And tea-shops in the Sussex Weald, 
And Leicester’s hunting squires— 
But now with Surrey’s hawthorn bough, 

Entwine the cactus spray 
Take seizin of old England’s earth 
In Maltshire, far away! 


2. BELLOC 


HEN I am staying in the South Country 
I dream of isles far flung, 
Of other men of an island race 
That was old when we were young, 
And yet are kin to Englishmen 
Though speaking another tongue. 


I will not remain in the South Country 
To watch the rainbelt spread, 

But I'll grow old in a British base, 
Where the sun is overhead, 

And I’ll make friends with the Maltese men 
In Maltshire in the Med.! 


3. DRINKWATER 
NEVER went to Maltshire 


As I lazed the roads along; 
Of Grafton and of Warwick 
I sang my Georgian song; 
Beside the banks of Avon 
I lit my wayside fires 
Before they numbered Malta 
With England’s dreaming shires. 


I never went to Maltshire, 
Green Midlands left behind; 

That it was part of England 
Was not in England’s mind. 

But now when I turn southward 
In the sweet sirocco breeze, 

I'll roam the roads of England 
In Maltshire overseas. 


O. M. 
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Though it may irk you, Ma'am, when half the nation— 
Taking the democratic view of royalty— 
Subjects you to romantic speculation, 
This is no symbol of diminished loyalty. 
It gives the people pleasure to possess 
A story-book, not copy-book, Princess. 
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HEROES OF OUR TIME 
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Portrait in Hydrocarbon Oils 


PRING is in the air this week. 
An unseasonable yet unmistakable 
vernality. Footsteps are lighter, 

perceptions keener. Among groups on 

the morning platform the talk is rapid 
and gay; the nostrils of the City men are 
dilated alertly, as if to snuff up every 
ingredient of some passing perfume. 

Wives are being less perfunctorily 

children less harshly repri- 

world seems a_ nobler 


kissed, 
manded; the 
place, lives have gained a new sense 
of direction. Under the oil-smeared 
overalls of garage mechanics can be 
discerned improved chest expansions, 
almost threatening to burst buttons as 
they remove their rough emergency 
notice-boards saying ‘Pumps Not 
Working” and bring out others announc- 
ing that they, and they alone, are 
entitled actually to tear coupons out of 
the book. 

Petrol rationing, stimulating and vital, 
is back. 

It has been a humdrum existence 
without it. A drab, grinding routine— 
drive in, “Six, please,” drive out again. 
Repeat every two hundred miles. 
Mental powers sagged into inanition. 
Opportunism atrophied. Conversation 
at the wheel, once pulsing with specu- 
lation on whether the next pump-hand, 
for fiver folded small, would 
accidentally gush five gallons into a 
jerry-can, deteriorated into _ polite 
nothings about politics, boiler-fuel or 
the incidence of eczema in the Pekingese. 
Now, the whole fabric of living has been 
renovated at the stroke of Mr. Aubrey 
Jones’s pen—if it wasn’t President 
Nasser’s, or Sir Anthony Eden’s or (let 
no credit be unjustly withheld) Mr. 
David Ben-Gurion’s. 

Everywhere, laughing men are asking 
how they managed without these 
restrictions for so long. Blank memo- 
randum-pads at business conferences 
are once more covered with neat cal- 
culations on the universal theme of 
m.p.g. v. m.p.h., Harold Watkinson 
intervening. Doctors, district nurses 
and the disabled have soared up the 
celebrity scale, residents in 
dormitory areas lacking bus services to 
the nearest railway town are daily 
lionized in pubs, their audience agog at 
the details of their applications for 
essential units. 


Social intercourse, with especial 
reference to cocktail parties, has been 
A few short weeks ago 
such eccasions were conversational 
deserts, many guests having to fall back 
on discussing the problem of what to do 
with the cherry-sticks from the gin-and- 
Italians. Now great green oases of 
topical talk have burgeoned. Alcohol is 
hardly necessary to make a party go; 
it goes on petrol, in a zooming roar of 
glittering exchanges . “Forty on a 


revolutionized. 


‘Psst! Tablets to take away the 
nasty taste of petrol?” 


long journey * Basic 


“Second-hand scooter “Sup- 


plementaries . . .” “Just manage 
Brighton at the week-ends ...” “Car- 
burettor adjustment 
gallon for luck...” “‘ Simply mentioned 
essential business purposes”’... Never 
took the coupons ..."” “ Kept siphoning 
it into an oil-drum And on all 
sides the flimsy rectangles of legalized 
mobility are flaunted, discussed, read 
aloud from, tucked in wallets, folded 
and stowed in pockets to which absent- 
minded fingers keep returning to pat 
probe and fondle. The 
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and feel, 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


coupons seem to have an anthropo- 


morphism, a living and_ breathing 
quality infinitely more valuable than 
cash, or even than the precious spirit 
for which they are exchangeable. They 
are wonderful and rare, like sight in a 
world of the blind. 

Men with Supplementaries are taller, 
more self-confident, better-dressed; 
identifiable on sight even before the 
topic of the moment has come up. ‘They 
drive the biggest cars, and men who 
drive smaller cars accept this as a right 
thing. What could one think of a world 
in which a forty horse-power car had 
to waste away in the garage? If you 
started every man equal to-morrow, say 
the smaller car-owners, in a week you 
would have some men with Supple- 
mentary and some without 
It is the natural way. 
however, though rarely, it will emerge 
that a man clearly of the Supplementary 
Class has in fact no Supplementaries 
after all. “‘What, none?” says the small 
(or “basic’”’) man, appalled at the crazy 
state of things. ‘Then his shattered 
illusions are mended. “No,” 
‘I don’t deal with my petrol 
through the office.” 


coupons 
Sometimes, 


says his 
hero 
it’s all handled 
And the basic man goes on 
He doesn’t ask for much, 


his way 
rejoicing. 
himself. His two 
month are all a little chap like him can 
expect, and even then the concession 


hundred miles a 


floods him with a wrongheaded but 
delicious feeling of getting something 
for nothing. 

Delicious is perhaps the word for 
it all. 
forgotten excitements is freshly upon us 
The tank is a tantalus. The dramatx 
elements of suspense and surprise are 
The 


hard, virile blows of the chains round 


The pleasurable tingling of 


suddenly rewoven into our lives. 
our ankles provide an exquisite and 
invigorating experience. It is a happy 
time. 
Except, 
In past eras of power politics in the 
retail trade they held unrivalled sway, 
ruling a great empire of restriction 
against which the petrol-pump pro 
prietor was the merest hole-and-corner 


perhaps, for the grocers. 


princeling. It is terrible for the grocers. 
But they must contain their souls in 
patience. Their ancient glory may yet 
return. 
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Child’s Guide to the Tory Party 


Please, Uncle Randolph, what 

did Uncle Ali Forbes mean the 

other day when he said that 

Uncle Walter Monckton was “waiting 
for Goddard”? 

A, Well, yousee, Uncle Walter doesn’t 
really like politics and would like to 
become Lord Chief Justice instead of 
Lord Goddard, but Lord Goddard 
doesn’t want to make way for him. 
They say he means to stay where he is 
until the Socialists come in and he 
could then make way for Uncle Hartley 
Shawcross. 

QO. Oh, I see. But if Uncle Walter 
doesn’t like any of the political jobs 
that he does and is always saying that 
he’s so tired why can’t he wait some- 
where else? Why can’t he go to 
Jamaica? 

A. Now don't be silly. He’s not as 
tired as all that. He only thinks that if 
he goes around saying he’s tired people 
will be sorry for him. 

Q. Will Lord Goddard be sorry for 
him? 

A. I shouldn't think so. 

Q. Why, now that Uncle Walter is 
Paymaster-General, did he have to go 


By 
RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
out to Port Said and count all those 
Wog corpses ? 

A. I have told you before that you 
must not call Egyptians Wogs. He had 
to go out because the horrid Socialists 
were saying that Uncle Antony Head 
had counted them all wrong, and as the 
Paymaster-General has nothing else to 
do it was thought a good idea to send 
him. 

Q. I suppose counting corpses must 
be rather like counting sheep jumping 
over a stile. Mightn’t it send a very 
tired man to sleep? 

A. Now, that’s enough of that. 

QO. Uncle Randolph, what is all this 
talk about collusion ? 

A. You mean the horse belonging to 
your grandfather. 

Q. No, of course not. I meant this 
thing the English, the French and the 
Israelis are supposed to have done 
together. 

A. Well, when I was in Jerusalem the 
other day I asked that nice Jewish 
Uncle, David Ben-Gurion, whether 


“If only we could explain to him all this about having to block up the 
Canal to stop the war in Egypt and so forth.” 
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there had been any collusion. He smiled 
and said “I didn’t think Uncle 
Anthony had it in him.” 

O. Well, Uncle Randolph, please 
“tell us all about the war and what they 
fought each other for.” 

A. Well, dear, a great many different 
reasons have been given. ‘The one | like 
best is that given by Uncle Anthony 
before he went to Jamaica. 

O. What was that? 

A. He said that we had invaded 
Egypt to stop the war, and that was why 
he had destroyed the Egyptian Air Force. 

QO. But why didn’t he destroy the 
Israeli Air Force too? And why didn’t 
he land in Haifa as well as in Port Said ? 

A. Well, that would have meant 
destroying a lot of the French Air Force 
too, because they were helping the 
Israelis, with their Mystére fighters and 
their fighter pilots, in destroying the 
Egyptian tanks and acroplanes. 

QO. Is that why the French Ambassador 
in Israel is now called “Mystere 
Guillot” ? 

A. I shouldn’t be surprised. 

O. I see it says that the French 
transport aeroplanes brought jeeps and 
petrol to the advancing Israelis to help 
them get to the Suez Canal more 
quickly. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did the French planes 
come from ? 

A. From Cyprus. 

QO. Doesn’t Cyprus belong to us, 
Uncle Randolph ? 

A. 1 hope so. 

O. Well, if Uncle Anthony wanted 
to stop the war couldn’t he have told 
the French that they mustn’t use Cyprus 
to send the petrol and the jeeps to the 
Israeli Army ? 

A. Now don’t be tiresome or you will 
upset Uncle Anthony and he might 
have to go to Australia after all. 

QO. I see that Mr. Poole says one of 
the reasons why Uncle Anthony had to 
go to Jamaica was because that nasty 
Mr. Gaitskell said such wicked things 
about him. Do you believe this ? 

A. Of course not. I think Mr. Poole 
is a bit of a silly billy. I don’t think any 
British Prime Minister has ever minded 
what the Leader of the Opposition has 
said about him. 

QO. If Uncle Anthony changes his 
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sorry, Mr. 


mind again and does go to Australia | 

suppose he will govern New South 

Wales like Lord Lundy. Do you think 

he will do it as well as Lord Lundy? 
A. No comment. 


QO. Who will be Prime Minister if 


Uncle Anthony goes away again? 
A. 'That’s what no one knows. 
O. Who would like to be? 
A. Practically everybody. That’s 

one of the troubles. 

QO. Most of my Uncles say it will be 
Uncle Rab but that Uncle Harold would 
not like this. Why wouldn’t Uncle 
Harold like this? 

A. Well Uncle Harold is much older 
than Uncle Rab andif Uncle Rab became 
Prime Minister then probably Uncle 
Harold never could. 


O. Well, wouldn’t it be possible for 
Uncle Harold to become Prime Minister 
first and for Uncle Rab to have the job a 
little later? Couldn’t he wait a_ bit 
like Uncle Walter? 

A. That's the most sensible thing 
you've said. 

QO. What happened to Uncle Julian 
and his Suez rebels? 

A. Well, I am afraid some of them 
ran away. 

QO. What about Uncle Hugh Fraser 
who wrote such splendid stuff in the 
Sunday Express? 

A. I’m afraid he was one of the ones 
who ran away. 

O. Why did he run away? 

A. Well, you see he is a brother-in- 
law of Uncle Fitzroy who was made 
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Wainwright, but I’m afraid you'll have to go.” 


a Minister when he left the Suez 
group. 
0. Will Uncle 


Minister too? Didn't you tell me that 


Hugh be “made a 
he made a very nice speech about 
Uncle Anthony at Llandudno? 

A. Yes, he did. So did Uncle Rab, 
but no one took either of the speeches 
very seriously. 

O. Not even Uncle Anthony * 

A. 1 shouldn’t think so. 
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‘LoneLy widower, 49, good apipearanc« 
seeks lady, fortyish, for companionship, visits 
to cinema, shows, occasional drink, etc., 
North London area and slimish person 
preferred 
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Toys will be Toys By 


NCE upon a fairly recent time 
there was a bleak period in our 
national life when toys were 

regarded as educational aids, the means 
by which engram-complexes could be 
measured and child behaviour analysed. 
Games were not games but “play- 
material,”’ designed for the curriculum, 
it would seem, of some hygienic day 
nursery at the London School of 
Economics. 

But pediarchic play, to give it its text- 
book term, has had its dreary session 
and the toyhood of the nation is assert- 
ing itself once more. Nature, like 
sawdust and kapok, will out; toys will 
be toys. The cots of infant intellectuals, 
over which not even the most left-wing 
fairies used to hover, now harbour 
cuddlesome animals: non-instructional, 
unfunctional, unfit for any purpose 
except to be loved. And Teddy Bear, 
that old Tory, is once more Senior Pet. 

Teddy has survived the rise and fall 
of so many national heroes and heart- 
throbs that we think of him as tradition- 
ally Old English, almost Churchillian. 
But in point of fact he was born as 
recently as 1903; not in England but at 
Frau Steiff’s doll factory in the Black 
Forest, fathered by a visiting American. 
This American, seeing a newspaper 
cartoon of ‘Teddy Roosevelt with a little 
bear he had shot in the Rockies laid at 
his feet, suggested that Frau Steiff make 
a plush doll with a bear’s head, as a 
toy for little boys. Within a few years 
Steiff’s were employing over two thou- 
sand workers to make this long, thin, 
doll-shaped, most unbearlike creature. 


ALISON 
Although ‘Teddy later acquired 
embonpoint and bandy legs, he has 
never been a realistic bear like his 
predecessor Bruin, or like the soft-toy 
replicas of Brumas, the popular polar. 
Poor, poor Brumas! On his seventh 
birthday at the Zoo last month he 
received no greetings telegrams, no gift 
fish-parcels. No children doted through 
the bars, no spinster ladies cooed at him 
with brimming eyes and bun-filled bags. 
For all he is loved, Brumas is as dead as 
the dodo, as passé as the panda. How 
comes it that Teddy ts alive and loved 
as ever? His only real set-back was in 
1910, when Cesar, King Edward VII's 
dog, made himself an object of public 
sentiment by walking in the Royal 
funeral procession. Cwsar was swiftly 
reproduced in plush and received with 
homage in the nurseries of all loyal, 
mourning subjects. It is curious that in 
this present decade of royal family 
worship there is not one stuffed corgi 
in the shops. 

This Christmas there is no outstanding 
Pet of the Year. Walt Disney’s dogs, 
Lady and the Tramp, are very fetching, 
and fetching fancy prices; but once 
more it is from the Steiff factory that the 
best pets are tumbling in: lions couchant, 
tigers rampant, elephants regardant; 
Floppi Zotti the brown bear; Mucki and 
Macki the domestic hedgehogs; W7ttie 
the owl with the luminous eyes—but no 
pussy cat for him to go to sea with in a 
pea-green boat. Indeed, there has never 
been a satisfactory stuffed cat. Felix 
was a travesty; an erratic nightmare of 
distortion, as hideous as Bonzo, the 
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naked bull-pup mongrel of the ‘twenties. 
No: the feline ethos cannot be captured 
in plush or nylon fur. Fond beatitude, 
introvert serenity, aloof disdain, remote 
control . . . all these elude reproduction. 
It is easy for manufacturers to produce 
litters of life-like puppies in wicker dog- 
baskets; but a litter of kittens is only 
true to nature when produced at the 
back of an airing cupboard, or on a 
spare-room bed. 

A nation’s ideal of womanhood is 
sublimated in its dolls. English dolls 
are pink-cheeked, curly-haired, with 
wide cornflower eyes. American dolls 
are precocious replicas of Mom, with 
sophisticated hair-dos. Italian dolls 
have flirting eyes. The French are 
chic and trés habillées, wearing haute 
couture clothes, fully acces: rized with 
jewellery, gloves, handbags, shoes. All 
these are in the doll departments this 
Christmas, but the Doll of the Year 
is the unbreakable Vynol doll. Like 
humans of her sex, she is both tough 
and tender. You can tug at her saran 
rooted hair; you can tear her limb from 
limb and then just shove them back at 
the joints. And yet, delicious paradox! 
she is so soft to touch, with “cuddly 
magic-flesh” and sleeping long-lashed 
eyes. The greatest “play-value” is 
offered by Tiny Tears, a doll in a box 
with day and night clothes, and her 
washing things. She weeps real tears, 
cries for her meals which she takes from 
a feeding-bottle, and has to have her 
nappies changed: all the drawbacks of a 
real live baby guaranteed. 

Ready-to-wear dolls’ clothes have 
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become an important section of the 
dress trade. One toy shop has a fresh 
delivery of exclusive models each week. 
sou’westers, and gum- 
boots are available. These are very 
acceptable for pets as well as dolls; 
indeed, a teddy bear setting out for 
in macintosh, sou’wester, and 


Macintoshes, 


school 
gum-boots, with his satchel on his back, 
is a sight to touch the most atrophied 
heart. Small gifts for keen home- 
dressmakers are paper patterns of dolls’ 
dresses and lingerie with cutting and 
making-up instructions. 

There was a time when all good little 
girls everywhere delighted in doll’s tea 
sets, carpet sweepers, pastry sets and 
kitchen stoves. ‘To-day, all good little 
girls everywhere are already overworked 
small victims of the 
There is, 


in the home: 
domestic labour shortage. 
thus, an understandable slump in the 
demand for domestic equipment; but 
washing-machines, which take handker- 
chiefs and dolls clothes, are still new 
enough to be appreciated. ‘They work 
by a handle and have a wringer 
attached: no spin-drying yet. 

3oys who are only happy when armed 
to the teeth can be Pritons with 
rubber spears and hatchets; or Robin 
Hoods in with 
bows and arrows; or knights in suits of 
armour; or little with water 
pistols. A new and by no means secret 
weapon is the Burp Gun automatic, 
which bursts with the 
appropriate appalling noise. Infinitely 
satisfactory from that point of view, it 
unfortunately does not look genuinely 
Army-issue, made of scarlet 
plastic. More handsome far are the 
silver pistols in jewelled and studded 


Lincoln-green suits 


devils 


fires caps in 


being 


holsters, accessories to cowboy suits. 
There are also Annie-get-your-gun 
outfits; but nurses’ uniforms with first aid 
sets are the favourites of the sissie sex. 

In spite of recent developments at 
Calder Halli, there is nothing new in 
Stinks Sets. But there is a new Transistor 
Radio Kit, battery operated with head- 
phones, which gets three stations; and, 
from Germany, an electric car-charging 
station: one minute’s charge gives three 
minute’s running; no petrol needed. 
Transport is not all mechanized. Hobby 
horses, recurrent features of the Calde- 


cott Picture Books, are ridden no more; 
but the traditional rocking-horse, dapple 
grey, with fiery nostrils, real mane and 
tail and leather harness, still prances. 


A pedigree steed from a famous stud is 
guineas, standing about 
ten hands The 
smaller ones (which used to be scorn- 
fully called White Mice by the craftsmen 
who made them) are easier to find. 

Motor transport, pedal-driven, in- 
cludes police cars, fire engines, break- 
down service vans, tractors, private cars. 
Selling very well, they say, is a battery 
electric racing car. It seats a super-tax 
tiny of four to eight years, and costs 
£105. The battery, a compulsory extra 
if you want the thing to go, is another 
£15. What could be more reassuring 
in these anxious days? If there are 
sufficient junior John Bullions to make 
such a toy a marketable proposition 
this old country cannot be anywhere 
near the rocks 

a a 


around fifty 
and is difficult to get. 


“The hands and consummate skills of old 
country craftsmen capture the sturdy 
fluidity of an aboriginal boomerang in this 
light-lined back hugging chair re 

Nex Yorker 
Ideal for that bar-room brawl. 
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Folly 


1 three-storey 
is to be erected at the Civil 


Training Centre in Leeds. 


an aristocrat, in happier 


days, 
Desired to indulge in the modish 
craze 
For romantic melancholy 
He would build the shell of a Gothi 
tower, 
\ crumbling castle or lovers’ bower, 


Which everyone called a Folly 


Sut the ruin about to arise in Leeds 
Is prompted by purely practical needs 
And is costing a lot of lolly, 
For its purpose is not to evoke the 
Past 
But the future effects of atomic blast 


And nobody calls it a Folly. 
E. V. MiLNer 
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ESSENCE 


PARLIAMENT 


ATS are by no means the only 
things that they keep straight in 
Pudsey. Colonel Bankes, elected 

as Conservative Member for Pudsey, 
has recently become an Independent 
and the Pudsey Conservative Association 
has just issued the most admirably clear- 
headed statement which the present 
crisis has brought forth. Colonel Bankes, 
they say, once elected, was the Member 
for Pudsey—not the Member for the 
Conservative Association. When the 
next election comes round the Asso- 
ciation will have the right to select 
another Conservative candidate. If 
Colonel Bankes is no longer a member 
of the party it will hardly have any 
alternative but to select some other than 
him. Put, so long as he is the Member, 
he is Member for Pudsey and_ the 


*. . . buttress this precious liquid . 


Association has no right either to control 
his vote or to demand his resignation. 
How many years is it since such good 
sense has been talked in England? 

It is important good sense too. For 
the real political issue, as it is now 
shaping itself, is that between the 
Conservative Constituency Associa- 
tions and and the Conservative Govern- 
ment. The private Members in between 
them are—with few exceptions—neither 
here nor there. They are just footballs 
that are punted about—now to the one 
side, now to the other. The Govern- 
ment, rightly or wrongly, is now set to 
follow substantially the line that the 
Socialists have demanded that they 
shall follow. Both Government and 
Socialists are agreed that every sacrifice 
must be made, as the saying goes, to 


."—Mr. Macmillan 
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recreate the American  alliance—in 
blunter language to get the Americans 
to give us some more money. The 
Associations with their professed anti- 
Americanism will not like this, and the 
more they understand what is happening 
the less they will like it. These are early 
days yet. Their demands for a tougher 
Government policy are couched in 
terms of verbal loyalty to the Prime 
Minister—expressing confidence that 
ke will do what he is clearly not able to 
do—just as the Parliamentarians at the 
beginning of the seventeenth-century 
Civil War always used to say that they 
were fighting for the King and had no 
wish but to free him from bad advisers 
but it will be interesting to see how 
the language changes as time goes on. 
If Governments and private Members 
alike should show themselves strong 
enough to stand up against those 
Monstrous Regiments of Women of 
hoth sexes—the largely self-nominated 
officers of the Associations—the crisis 
will not have been wholly valueless. 

On Monday Mr. Macmillan obtained 
authority for his measures “to buttress 
this precious liquid” (oil), surely the 
most curious metaphor of all history. 
Nobody had anything much to say 
against rationing, but the increased tax 
was a different story. Apart from the 
Opposition, Mr. William Shepherd, 
Mr. Marlowe, Mr. Frederick Harris 
and Mr. Nabarro were only able to 
vote for the Government “with heavy 
hearts.”” They at least were one up on 
Mr. Patrick Maitland, who apparently, 
the previous week, was only able not to 
vote for the Government with a sore 
bottom. Sir Robert Cary thought that 
the crisis was one which could not be 
settled in the atmosphere of party strife 
and called for a Council of State. 

One day last week eyes strayed to the 
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Peers’ Gallery and saw there a solitary 
figure gazing quizzically down upon the 
confusion beneath him, like something 
out of Kipling—like, for instance, a 
Plain Tale From the Hills. It was 
need we say it?—the Earl. What 
sardonic reflections were passing through 
that impenetrable mind? 

We got a sort of glimpse a little later 
in the week. Lord Hailsham being over- 
seas, it was at last possible to have a 
debate on international affairs in the 
House of Lords. The general line of 
their lordships’ thought on Tuesday 
was to let bygones be bygones and to 
say that the Government had tried to do 
the right thing but in the wrong way. 
Everyone was very anxious to hear 
what Lord Salisbury had to say, but he 
was content—perhaps wisely—to enlist 
himself among the Bygone Boys. It 
was a little reminiscent of the magistrate 
in Albert and the Lion. It might well 
be true, but it did not make for a very 
interesting debate. To have a debate to 
say what a good thing it is not to have 
a debate does not make for interest, and 
one could be grateful to Lord Conesford 
on that day for at least refusing to toe 
the line to this rule of self-abnegation 
and warning us against Yalta. There 
was a politician in Lady Adela of whom 
Gerald Gould recorded that he began 
all his sentences alternately with “I 
need not say” and “I do not hesitate 
to repeat.” “Both,” recorded Gerald 


Gould, ‘were true.””. That went for the 


greater number of their lordships on 


Vr. Butler Mr 


Selwyn Lloyd Mr 


Tuesday. Nor was the mood of the 
Commons about Ghana—which was 
that things might very well go wrong 
but that it would not help to say so 
noticeably more enlivening. 

But Wednesday in the Lords was a 
more lively day. The Duke of Devon- 
shire was moved by a world crisis to 
take a seat which 
hitherto forbidden to him and to make 
an attractively full-blooded defence of 
the Government. We hope that, if the 
world crisis should abate, his conscience 
will in the future be less and his oratory 
more in evidence. Earl Attlee himself, 
with a tart little spinster’s witticism, 
said that either there had been col- 
laboration or “the race of prophets is 
not yet dead in Israel.’ Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Jowitt accused one another of 
being cynics and burglars. But the 
speech that aroused most notice was 
certainly that of Lord Tedder, who 
thought, now that the fighting was over, 
that the time had come to weigh into the 
Government good and proper. “It was 
a tragic mistake, incompre- 
hensible ... It was the wrong action at 
the wrong time and in the wrong way 

They should not gloss over that 
it was a failure... Almost incredible 
misjudgment.” It was odd that Lord 
Home in his reply made no reference at 
all to Lord Tedder’s speech—rather as 


conscience had 


almost 


though Mark Antony had chosen to cut 


out all references to Brutus 
the other. 
Next day the Lords were concerned 


one Way or 


Lennox- Boyd Dr 


Hill 


whether children would do their home- 
work if there was television, 
and Mr. Butler was concerned that the 
Suez Canal salvagers should not have 


more 


our ships if they did not use our crews. 
Labour Members were concerned that 
Sir Anthony Eden should meet Mr. 
Nehru, and Mr. Emrys Hughes was 
concerned that Mr. lain Macleod was 
a potential Prime Minister. Nobody 
liked the new petrol tax very much, but 
perhaps Parliament's most important 
work that day was that done on the 

Parliament still is able 
to perform the most 
that of 


adjournment. 
sometimes 

traditional of all its functions 
calling for a remedy of grievances— and 
on the adjournment Mr. Robert Mellish 
raised the question of a constituent of 
his who had been, as was subsequently 
proved, wrongfully convicted of robbery 
and had to serve three years in prison 
before his release. Mr. Deedes for the 
Home Office said in reply that it has 
never been the policy of Home Secre 
taries to make ex gratia compensation 
to persons who had been wrongfully 


punished, unless there had been 
negligence or bad faith by the authorities 
Mr. Deedes is, of course, not responsible 
for what has been the custom in the past, 
but if this has been the custom surely 
it is time that it was changed. 

Meanwhile the front bench waits 
uneasily, collecting its bits and pieces 
while the plane from Goldeneye flies in 
We shall sce what we shall see. 


CHRISTOPHER 


Inthony Head 
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“ Straight on be quicker, but tother be prettier.” 
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In the City 


The Wood and the Trees 

URING the last fortnight we have 

had to endure more than our 
usual dose of financial mumbo-jumbo. 
Once again the weakness of sterling, 
flights to, from, and around the pound, 
and a “disastrous” shrinkage in our 
gold and dollar reserves have set the 
tongues of the pundits wagging at top 
speed. What do they say? 

They say that “ The clearest emphasis, 
in answer to the massive fall of £270 
million which speculators caused in the 
gold reserve last month (my _ italics), 
should be laid on the Government’s 
reiterated determination that it will in 
all circumstances defend the existing 
exchange parity of the pound,” that ‘it 
seems likely that a large part of the loss 
came from the running down of sterling 
balances by members of the sterling 
area,” that “the true strain on sterling 
was larger than was disclosed in the 
November figures, being cushioned by 
Treasury sales of more than $30 million 
of U.S. short-dated government 
securities and by the practice of settling 
the account with the European Payments 
Union one month in arrear,”’ that 
But that will be enough for most of us. 

For years now the “gold and dollar 
reserves”’ have been held up for our 
inspection like clinical thermometer 
readings, and we are expected to 
tremble and glow with every dip or rise. 
Did the November figures make you 
tremble? I doubt it. The ordinary 
non-economic man is a realist. He 
knows that Britain’s true position in the 
world cannot be measured by peering 
at the bank balances of “international 
speculators’ or the tic-tac signals 
emerging from a tape-machine. If 
Britain is in the red it is because we are 
threatened with a breakdown in oil 
supplies, because we are not exporting 


enough to pay our way, because we are 
not working hard enough or saving 
enough in the shape of capital equip- 
ment. If there is a flight from sterling 
it is because the Commonwealth has 
shown new signs of rockiness, because 
our domestic affairs are again threatened 
by inflation, and because there is no 
certainty that devaluation of the pound 
can be avoided. 

When Mr. Macmillan waves his 
magician’s wand and says, “ Yes, things 
may be pretty bad, but look what I have 
found in the lining of my hat—$1,000 
million of U.S. securities,” the simple- 
tons among us are tempted to shout for 
joy and implore the Chancellor to have 
another dekko at the lining. Even 
the Financial Times referred to the 
details of these securities as “one of the 


Government’s better-kept secrets”; but 
nation’s 
items 


book-keeping is to 
called hidden reserves 


if the 
contain 


In the Country 


We ’re for the Dark 


O nine people out of ten petrol 

rationing and its recent rise in price 
implies some limitation in transport. 
But I have never been greatly concerned 
with the problems of the majority. I 
am worried about us: that select band of 
backwoodsmen who perch on Cornish 
cliff or dwell in some Devonian ditch. 
To us petrol means light. And it is 
getting so dark now that I cannot find 
my glasses, and if I did I'd be little 
better off. 

I am not one of those people who 
can support an argument with any 
reliable statistics. I find it far more 
effective to hazard a guess. And I should 
estimate that at least 20 per cent of 
the West Country still waits to be 
connected to the electric mains. ‘This 
period of waiting has already persisted 
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and undisclosed assets written in in- 
visible ink, how can we believe in the 
balance brought down, and how can the 
most sinister gold and dollar reserve 
figures ever make our flesh creep? 

The truth of the matter, as we all 
know, is that since 1945 Britain’s 
economy has been balanced on a knife- 


edge. Before the war our reserves 
were truly impressive and on_ the 


strength of them it was easy enough 
to command confidence, dominate the 
world’s banking, shipping in- 
surance, and as a first-class power lead a 
great Commonwealth of Nations. Now 
we are play-acting; we are no longer 
first-class, we have few reserves, hidden 
or overt, and we command only as 
much confidence as we can produc: 
currently with our brains and hands. 
The fault, dear Harold, is not in our 
reserves, but in ourselves .. . 
MAMMON 


for over ten years. Meanwhile, most of 
us have gone to the not inconsiderable 
expense of installing our own generating 
plant, which is either powered by petrol 
or diesel oil. For many of us an 
evening’s light means the best part of 
a gallon of petrol. 

Of course there are one or two of us 
who will not be affected, nor plunged 
into darkness. ‘They are the peopk 
who, scorning the invention of the 
internal combustion engine, continued 
to rely on one of the unrationable 
elements such as the wind or water. 
Only those with their propellers perched 
on a pole or a waterwheel rotating in a 
stream will see their way through this 
dim winter. ‘The rest of us will be 
either going to bed carly or messing 
about with tallow dips or asphyxiating 
ourselves with paraffin lamps. \t 
to-day’s prices manufactured candles 
are prohibitive, especially in an old 
house where the draught encourages a 
candle to burn out within fifteen minutes. 
To light my own warren it would take 
five pounds of candles every evening. 
Better bed than bankruptcy. 

Which of course brings us to another 
problem. As our vicar has pointed out, 
the devil enjoys the dark. So he has 
closed the Church Hall rather than risk 
his flock falling for any temptations 
during an unilluminated social. None 
of us protests: we know the dangers 
of darkness. In spite of these timely 
precautions I fear that many a future 
Devonian will have a grudge against 
Nasser. The prospect is distinctly dim. 

RONALD DUNCAN 
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MERRY CRITICISM 


BOOKING OFFICE 
Children’s Books 


OGEYDOM comes easily to the 
occasional reviewer of children’s 


books: where is the comic 
Irish cook? And where the sepia 


illustration of Captain Armstrong hold- 
ing the alligators at bay? Why, lower 
down the age-scale, does the wicked 
magician usually turn out to be only a 
silly twisted uncle instead of falling into 
the vat of boiling mustard he had 
prepared for his victims? What is all 
this about Edward Bawden illustrating 
a fairy-story by Louis MacNeice 
(The Sixpence that Rolled Away. Faber, 
106)? Can one imagine Augustus Egg 
and Browning toiling away at a similar 
collaboration? 

Shoving such considerations aside, | 
will take the books for the younger 
children first, and so on. Even when 
they were aimed at my age-group I never 
took much interest in the adventures of 
inanimate objects, but the MacNeice- 
Bawden partnership has produced a 
gay, if garish, trifle whose title is 
sufficiently descriptive. The sixpence’s 
father is called Mr. McQuid. Then 
there is The Deep Sea Horse, by 
Primrose Cumming (Dent, 96), which 
tells of the adventures of an ordinary 
land-horse who helps a mermaid and 
acquires a marvellous tail; it is not for 


children who are squeamish about 
ectopuses. This cannot be said of 
Nipper Shiffer’s Donkey, by Fingal 


Rosenquist (Hamish Hamilton, 8 6), a 
slightly syrupy but pleasant account of a 
hoy who is given a donkey and goes to 
live alone with his bachelor uncle in a 
log hut by a lake. In Orlando and the 
Frisky Housewife (Country Life, 8 6) 
the Marmalade Cat pursues his usual 
course of haphazard benevolence towards 
man and beast, whether trousered or not. 
Three books stand out in this group: 
Edward Ardizzone has written Tim 
Alone (Oxford University Press, 10 6) 
deadpan, recounting Tim’s adventures 
in search of his parents, and illustrated 
it with his usual charm and delicate 
sense of colour. He is a splendid 


bulwark against the lunatic belief that 
children like imitation child art. So is 
Benvenuti, an Italian who has illustrated 
three tales from the Arabian Nights 
(Retold by Shirley Goulden. W. H. 
Allen, 106) with more-than-oriental 
splendour. ‘The pictures blaze from the 
page. Last of the three is Space Cat 
Visits Venus, by Ruthven Todd (Chatto 
and Windus, 76), an_ intelligent 
American piece of junior Science 


Fiction. Venus is largely inhabited by 
telepathic vegetables, including a villain- 
ous peripatetic cactus. 

Fogeydom can take comfort from the 
Omnibus edition of Conan Doyle's 
Napoleonic stories (John Murray, 18/-) 
which still read magnificently. It 
could be maintained that the average 
Englishman’s familiarity with this period 
derives directly from the fact that it has 
been so well covered by Henty and his 
successors. It is rare, though, to find so 
good a book about the Marlburian 
campaigns as Captain of Dragoons, by 
Ronald Welch (Faber, 12 6); there is 
plenty of sword-play, no cheating about 
the political complexities of the period, 
and a really villainous villain who gets 
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his deserts at the hands of a quite 
likeable hero who is steered on his social 
and military course sanely between 
Firbank and Fairbanks. Blenheim is 
particularly well done. 

Modern imaginative writing about 
children has had an odd effect on some 
books for children. At times, for 
instance, Chortster’s Cake, by William 
Mayne (Oxford University Press, 10 6), 
a story about a choir school, seems 
nearer to The Shrimp and the Anemone 
than to Billy Bunter. Mr. Mayne has 
caught exactly the way boys talk, the 
prep-school slang and interests; in fact 
for me the pleasure of recognition was 
greater than my interest in the faintly 
Ericish story about a boy learning to do 
his share of work for the school. The 
fairy story is another genre which has 
become adulterated. The Little Laundress 
and the Fearful Knight, by Bertram 
Bloch (Faber, 10,6), treats chivalry and 
magic with the half-mocking tone of 
The Sword in the Stone; it is not quite in 
the same class as that, but it is exciting 
and amusing and the occasional digs at 
adult ribs are not obtrusive. 

Finally, for those who are about to 
cross the threshold into fogeydom and 
start collecting the by then fashionable 
Edwardiana, I would like to reeommend 
The Day Before Yesterday, edited by 
Noel Streatfeild (Collins, 12,6). This 
is a collection of fifteen accounts of life 
fifty years ago, written or spoken by 
people who lived then. The material is 
fascinating and as varied as the styles, 
which run from the flat voice of a Nanny 
talking, to the gossip-column excitement 
of a Lady of Fashion. ‘There is a 
Cavalryman, a Balloonist, a Miner, a 
Suffragette and so on. A very pleasing 
book. PETER DICKINSON 


Brooke’s Hrombo-Zombo 


The Crisis in Bulgaria, or Ibsen to the 
Rescue. Jocelyn Brooke. Chatto and 
Windus, 8 6 
Most of us have among our circle of 

friends and relations some middle-aged 

surrealist who has to be given a present 
at Christmas. Mr. Jocelyn Brooke in 

The Crisis in Bulgaria has devised the 
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ideal gift for him, or her. ‘The scene is 
1886, and the forty or more illustrations, 
culled no doubt from one of the famous 
illustrated weeklies of the period, depict 
such frightful incidents as the performing 
elephant, Bimbo, stationing himself out- 
side the Ministry of the Interior, and 
refusing to be dislodged by the National 
Guard, or the Malayan acrobat dancing 
the Hrombo-Zombo in the entrance hall 
of the burning Palace of Justice. . The 
explanatory passages in the manner 
of The Times are equally admirable. 
It is difficult to do justice in words to this 
very enjoyable work, which must be seen 
to be appreciated. Never was the 
Importance of being Ernst more clearly 
demonstrated. A. P. 
Mr. Arkadin. Orson Welles. W. H. Allen, 

12/6 

Mr. Welles’s first novel—the book of 
his film Confidential Report—finds him, 
so the blurb tells us, “in his Third Man 
mood”; but the actual quality of the 
work is far removed from that of 
Greene, Ambler, or that of the author 
himself in the cinematic sphere. Van 
Stratten, the modishly unromantic hero, 
tells the story of his duel with Gregory 
Arkadin, the Zaharoft-like colossus who 
lives in “a real fairy-tale castle, with 
turrets and a winding road and ramparts 
draped in ivy,”’ and who claims to 
remember nothing of his past before 
1927: the result being a slightly-better- 
than-average example of the fast-moving 


first-person thriller to which we are by 
now well agcustomed. 


The scene ranges across post-war 
Europe: characters encountered by the 
way including a flea-trainer in Copen- 
hagen, a junk-shop keeper in a filthy 
hair-net, and the formidable Mme. 
Sophie, once the most important criminal 
in the underworld of Warsaw.” The 
peculiar relationship between Arkadin 
and his daughter (who wears, at one 
point, “a corsage of tuberoses”) was 
given an added twist in the film-version 
by the fact that Mr. Welles played the 
father, while the role of Raina was 
interpreted by his wife, Paola Mori. 

J. M-R. 
Potter On America. Stephen Potter 

Hart-Davis, 12/6 

This is Stephen Potter’s diary of two 
visits in 1955 to America, the second a 
lecture tour which included a dash into 


Canada. Through the usual staggering 
succession of knockout martinis, new 
friendships and enormous journeys he 
kept wonderfully awake, somehow finding 
time to play golf on famous courses, 
hunt wild flowers, ponder geologically, 
and discover novel aspects of local 
gamesmanship. It is a refreshing book, 
because he went with no grim intention 
of being professionally funny, and 
because, in spite of a lethal rush, he 
enjoyed himself immensely. This enjoy- 
ment comes through, in verbal snapshots 
that vividly catch the American scene, 
often at unexpected angles. 

An amusing and helpful introduction 
to the States, the diary is critical but fair; 
while it gives, for instance, some 
astonishing glimpses of American educa- 
tion, it also records Mr. Potter’s admir- 
ation of the nimble intelligence of his 
better university audiences. ‘The great 
thing is that he is not a superior visitor 

E. O. D. K. 
The Last Days of Hitler. H.R. Trevor- 

Roper. Macmillan, 21/- 

This, the third edition of Mr. Trevor- 
Roper’s classic work on the subject of 
Hitler’s end, contains a new, long preface 
by the author dealing with certain 
specific points, and fresh evidence, arisen 
since the book’s publication in 1947. 
It is interesting to note that the Russian 
authorities first admitted Hitler’s death; 
then gave out, for reasons of their own, 
that Hitler had escaped to Spain or South 
America. This deliberate lie, supported 
by the usual forms of Soviet obscurantism, 
was apparently accepted by General 
Eisenhower, who when speaking to some 
Dutch journalists in October, 1945, said 
(as quoted in The Times) that he found it 
hard to believe that Hitler was alive 
“but his Russian friends assured him 
that they had been unable to unearth any 
tangible evidence of his death.” 

A. P. 
Ferguson. Rayne Kruger. Longmans, 13/6 

Bored with insurance - broking, 
Ferguson grows a beard and becomes a 
globe-trotter living on his wits (‘If 
you've a job to be done, I'll do it if I’m 
able, if it’s legal, and if the money's 
good enough’’). Since one of the jobs he 
takes on is. cigarette-running from 
Tangier to Sicily, and his employers 
include a sinister cosmopolitan banker 
and an Italian of English descent who 


and bits of decorated paper. 


10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


For the Last-Minute Present—send PuNcuH this Christmas 
No need to rush to the shops this last pre-Christmas Saturday; nor pack 
presents in frantic haste and faith in the speed of the post; nor fuss with string 
Save time and temper . 
YEAR, simply by sending 50s. (or 25s. for six months) to PuNcH, Dept PS, 


To speed things up even more, we will send an attractive Hewison Greetings 
Card to your friends immediately, announcing your gift . . 
Wednesday, carrying your kind thoughts through the year ahead. 

But please send your orders Now! 


. SEND PUNCH FOR A 


. then PUNCH every 


Hollowood 


“These letters to Father Christmas, 
Wr. Macmi!lan—do 1 address 
the World Bank or the 


Monetary Fund?” 


them to 


International 


death as “a 
vovage,”’ he 


regards mere passage, 
another finds himself 
wanted for piracy and murder, and ends 
up dead in a great pool of blood. 
Mr. Kruger’s prose often 
phrases such as “Herr Oben’s smile, 
forming a square of mouth barricaded 
by dragonian teeth, acknowledged th: 
thrust’; but his yarn cracks along at a 
spanking pace; and he might well, one 
day, become a successor to Dornford 
Yates or E. Phillips Oppenheim 
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AT THE PLAY 


The Merchant of 
Vic) 

The Country Wife 
(Royar Court) 


ence 


Mic hac 


nice 


r HE sense and taste of 
Benthall’s The Merchant of 
would have served a better all-round 

performance of the play. It is a dis- 
ciplined production that puts the story 
first and tells it smoothly for its own sake, 
with very few quirks on the sidelines 
I admit I could see no point in extending 
the masque into a 5,000-metres fancy- 
dress romp all over Venice, but I liked 
the farcical behaviour of the Prince of 
Morocco’s suite on the principle that 
almost anything which brightens the 
casket scenes is welcome. And the idea 
of having human casket-bearers matching 
their metals is a decorative novelty that 
doesn’t distract. 

Loudon Sainthill’s pillared set leaves 
the stage uncluttered, and gives a wide 
view of a backcloth of distant buildings 
across the water which are gently picked 
out as the curtain rises to offer a delight- 
ful impression of Canaletto. Venic« 
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becomes Belmont with a minimum of 
change. Mr. Sainthill’s dresses are just 
as good, so the eye at any rate is con- 
tinually happy. This might have been a 
production to be remembered if only it 
had had a Shylock and a Portia of more 
authority, and among the rest of the 
company a clearer notion of how to 
speak verse. 

Long before Jessica’s departure this 
was a Shylock sad enough to make me 
wonder about inflationary pressure on 
the ducat. The rugged qualities which 
had piled up a fortune in the face of so 
much intolerant snobbery are absent; 
whether or not we sympathize, we must 
be able to admire the man’s courage, and 
Robert Helpmann’s Shylock fails to 
suggest that in his own obnoxious way he 
is big enough to have cast any shadow 
across the complacency of the Rialto. 
He collapses too easily, too emotionally, 
and hasn't, one would guess, the 
resilience of even an average stockbroker. 
As always with Mr. Helpmann, the 
character is worked out very carefully; 


but Shylock needs fire and arrogance if 


his humiliation is to mean anything. 
Barbara Jefford’s Portia looks charming 
and is not without presence, but she 
seems undecided, wavering between 
tearing high spirits and a kind of sixth- 
form solemnity that isn’t enough to 
suspend our astonishment at the elastic- 
sided legal system of Venice. ‘The men 
about town are moderately dashing. 
David Dodimead stands out as an 
Antonio who speaks Shakespeare well 
and quietly establishes a rocklike integrity. 


Mr. Sparkish—Joux Morravi 


So amazingly bawdy that it quickly 
ceases to surprise, lulling us into accept- 
ance of a topsy-turvy code of ethics and 
conversation, The Country Wife is one 
of the funniest of the Restoration 
comedies. It is brutally concerned with 
sex (and with little else), but its situations 
are admirably managed and it steams 
along on a high tide of outrageous 
phrases. Or it should; in this production 
by George Devine some of the zest is 
missing which can make a monstrous 
line crackle in italics. 

Mr. Devine himself, though one of 
our acknowledged experts in comic 
eccentricity, seems slightly subdued as a 
Pinchwife almost puritan in demeanour 
in spite of his rakehell past and _ his 
uxorious present; and Lady Fidget, 
whose large abandon asks to be thinly 
veiled, is made by Diana Churchill a 
merchant's respectable wife trying not 
quite successfully to kick up her heels. 
To my mind John Moffatt comes nearest 
to the brazenry that is wanted. His 
Sparkish has an insolent edge to his 
voice and a foppish absurdity that sits 
him naturally. And after him, Laurence 
Harvey, whose Horner is a trifle staid (at 
least for a man claiming impotence in 
order to snare the confidence of husbands) 
but very sure of himself in the most 
awkward circumstances. The other 
performance—and a very amusing one— 
that really holds the stage is Joan 
Plowright’s Mrs. Pinchwife, the shifty 
little country animal avid to pick up the 
tricks of the town. Miss Plowright is an 
interesting young actress in imminent 


(The Country Wife 
Mr. Pinchwife—Gerorce Devine 
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danger of being typed where elemental 
cunning touched with witchcraft is 
required. In this part she is as clever as 
she was in The Crucible. 

In short, this production hasn't the 
uniform pace and effrontery it might have 
had, but is still good for an uninhibited 
night out. And Motley has decorated it 
with an arresting simplicity which I hope 
will prove another Royal Court lesson to 
the West End. The grey fishnets remain; 
whole schemes of furnishing are implied 
by a few sheets of Perspex on which 
wrought-iron designs are painted, and 
for the first time in my experience the 
carpet is changed under our noses in the 
manner of a roller-blind, through a slit 
in the stage. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Diary of Anne Frank (Pheenix- 
5/12/56), beautifully translated to the 
stage. A View from the Bridge (Comedy 
—17/10/56), Arthur Miller at his most 
theatrical. The Touch of Fear (Aldwych— 
12/12/56), a cleverly mixed whodunit. 
Eric Keown 


-o, AT THE OPERA 
Jenufa (Covent GARDEN) 
mentality behind much of 

Jenufa is archaic: farmyard national- 
ism stemming from Moussorgsky, 
with touches here and there of Chekov 
as seen through W.E.A._ horn-rims. 
Jenufa, who lives among the haystacks 
and has a dirndl sort of wardrobe, is a 
great reader and ought really, it is 
generally considered, to have been a 
teacher. She was certainly a silly girl in 
some ways but did not, I submit, deserve 
so fell a fate as that. A pretty ragamuffin 
skips with delight about the threshing 
floor because at last he can read. This 
is offered as a heartwarming detail. In 
1904, an epoch with different illusions 
from ours, mass literacy was still regarded 
as a happy, healing prospect. 
Compassion is characteristically over- 
done. Most ably and strenuously acted, 
as well as sung, by Sylvia Fisher, the 
foster-mother, pivot of the piece, is 
escorted gaolwards in Act Three with the 
tranquil smile of one who has, on the 
whole, deserved weil of her Maker. A 
pillar of stern village piety to begin with, 
in Act Two she throws her foster- 
daughter’s illegitimate baby through a 
hole in the frozen river to improve the 
foster-daughter’s marital chances and 
keep dirt off the family record. When 
caught out she makes a public confession 
of all this. In Slavonic literature of the 
epoch, confession is good for every soul 
within earshot. The fact remains that 
Kostelnicka, as she is called, deserves a 
life sentence at least, and I hope she got 
a wigging into the bargain from the 
magistrate who sent her down. Of the 
two tenor lovers one, a jealous type, does 
a maiming job with impunity (why no 
unlawful wounding charge?); the other, 
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a singularly callous seducer, who should 
have been proceeded against by affiliation 
order and horsewhip, gets off with a 
minor round of hooting. 

Jan Brazda has designed the opera 
and Christopher West produced it in the 
naturalistic, folkweave vein it cries out 
for, and there is strong, sometimes 
beautiful singing by Amy Shuard in the 
name part. The best of the evening was 
the orchestra which, although it often 
drowned the vocal line (no disastrous 
loss) and, what is more important, the 
words, was a constant engrossment, 
thanks to Janacek’s quality as composer 
and Mr. Kubelik’s devotion as con- 
ductor. The more I hear of Janacek’s 
music the more I identify it with a 
limited series of harmonic and structural 
formulz which, while used with a highly 
individual touch, were part of Europe’s 
n usical bag and baggage during the first 
darter or so of our century. A padded, 
coup-de-thédtre sort of piece, Jenufa 
(1904) is an immature example of the 
Janacek method, which is stated much 
more sharply and economically in, for 
instance, Katya Kabanova (1919) and 
The Diary of a Missing Man (1916) for 
voice and piano. Katya we hear from 
time to time at Sadler’s Wells. The 
Diary has been finely recorded. To 
Janacek connoisseurs, therefore, Covent 
Garden's effort may well seem a drug 
on the market. CHARLES REID 


AT THE PICTURES 


Gervaise—Chnouf 


HE director explains in a publicity 


interview—in the course of which, 
incidentally, he expresses one or two 
pretty heretical opinions about film 
technique—that Gervaise (Director: René 
Clément) is so called because “she is the 
subject”; the film is adapted from, or 
based on, Zola’s L’Assommoir, but “it 
was not the story of alcoholism we were 
interested in, we were interested in the 
fate of Gervaise.”’ It is very usual 
(because it is easy) to object to any 
adaptation that doesn’t try to do exactly 
what—and everything that—the original 
did, but I, as I observe from time to time, 
think that to base a film on a novel 
allows you very great freedom, particularly 
in altering the emphasis of the story and 
the importance of certain characters in 
it. And if, as in this instance, the title 1s 
changed to indicate what has been done, 
even the sternest and most literal- 
minded readers ought to be disarmed. 
They probably will be, anyway, by the 
performance of Maria Schell in the name 
part. This won her the Grand Prix at 
the Venice Festival this year, and to come 
along with more praise now smacks of 
jumping on a band-wagon; but it would 
be absurd to let such a performance pass 
unremarked for such a reason. The film 
is arranged so that it is her story: the 
narrative links that hold the episodes 
together are in her voice (once or twice, 
when during this commentary she is on 


irgint 


the screen visibly saying something else, 
this can be momentarily confusing); but 
even without such a focusing device she 
would still dominate it. 

In outline the story is simple. Left 
with two children by her faithless lover 
Lantier (Armand Mestral), she marries 
Coupeau (Francois Perier); Coupeau 
has his accident and takes to drink, her 
enemy the sly and malicious Virginie 
(Suzy Delair) contrives that Lantier 
shall return and become a lodger in their 
house, Coupeau goes mad, and _ the 
despairing Gervaise takes to drink herself. 
Summed up so baldly it sounds dreadful, 
almost comically dreadful; but it is 
transformed by two things. One is 
Maria Schell’s beautifully touching 
portrait of Gervaise, and the other is the 
lovingly careful and detailed picture of 
the scene—and by “the scene” I mean 
to include the people in the background 
of it. The picture of Paris in the eighteen- 
sixties is quite fascinating; moreover, 
much of the detail is astonishingly light- 
hearted, without being essentially out of 
key. I liked particularly the scene in 
which everybedy dutifully trails round 
the Louvre looking at the pictures. 


The other French film this week, 
Chnouf (Director: Henri Decoin), is not 
in the same class—quite apart, | mean, 
from not being in the same category. Of 
its kind, nevertheless, it is very good 
(any French film is handicapped by the 
fact that one approaches it with higher 
standards). By the manner of its title (a 
slang word for dope) and for other 
reasons it invites comparison with Rififi, 
and although it is more obvious and 
superficial it does have something of the 
same kind of merit. 
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It is a straightforward police-v.-drug- 
traffic action melodrama, admirably made, 
with the sort of quality that keeps on« 
watching hard, actively, with a kind of 
physical eagerness to take in everything 
‘Throughout, we are concerned with the 
activities of Ferré (Jean Gabin), who 
comes from the U.S. to take an important 
part in the dope-peddling racket in Paris 
we visit all the branches of this un- 
pleasant industry with him when he is 
first getting to know them. His an- 
nounced aim is to tighten up the whok 
organization, so that he has to give his 
attention to every department ofitin turn 

At the end it appears that there was 
another special reason for his curiosity, 
and the climax is a gun battle with the 
police. No, this is not a piece for 
subtleties of character, or any other kind 
of subtlety; but it is prefessionally mad 
and full of satisfying effects, including 
many touches of acid satire, and Jean 
Gabin is always a pleasure to watch 

* * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Anything can happen in the week 
before Christmas, but probably you can 
still find in London War and Peace 
(28/11/56), Moby Dick (21/11/56) and 
the universally acceptable The Silent 
World (12/12/56). 

Not an enlivening lot of new releases 
not one was written about at length here, 
and only two, I think, were press-shown 
One is a Bob Hope, That Certain Feeling, 
and the other an Abbott and Costello, 
Dance With Me, Henry: and both show 
evidence of the rot that has set in sincs 
Danny Kaye—the comedians have to b 
shown being charming with children 

RicHArRD MALLET! 
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ON THE AIR 
' Glad Tidings, Etc. 


\ HAT a world! Half the 
newspapers Britain 
must have published 
letters warning us about the 
danger of importing Com- 
munist agents masquerading 
as Hungarian refugees. Par- 
liament, Press and radio have 
looked for the most sinister 
lining to those million Russian 
blankets discovered—tt is said 
—in Egypt. And Mr. Strydom, 
taking advantage of the current 
slump in political morality, 
has jackbooted the faces of his 
opponents with another 
‘Treason Purge. 

These are testing days for 
radio and television. In The 
New Yorker the other day 
Mr. A. J. Liebling concluded 
an article reviewing British 
Press reactions to the Suez business with 
this friendly pat for John Bull—‘I 
thought that a country is fortunate, all 
the same, to have a two-party national 


Press in which there is a semblance of 


balance, and things are even better when 
there is an important third-party press to 
hold the ring. And things are best of all 
when, in addition to these, a country 
enjoys papers that are not reliably of any 
party at all, like The Times.” Unfor- 
tunately, only a handful of people read 
The Times and the Manchester Guardian, 
and the “ semblance of balance” identified 
by Mr. Liebling is beyond the reach and 
comprehension of most of us for the 
simple reason that we take only one 
newspaper. , 

A free and competitive Press is a fine 
thing, but there is no open forum when 
the vast majority take their news and 
views from one partisan mouthpiece. 

To some extent radio and television 


Ronin Day 


Atvar LIDeELI 


are responsible for our newspaper 
fixations, and for the fact that the Press, 
stuffed with features and gossip, devotes 
less space than formerly to the present- 
ation of hard news and balanced opinion. 
The papers now compete with the aerial 
entertainers as well as with each other, 
and can demonstrate their individuality 
and originality it seems only by printing 
bigger headlines, more fatuous photo- 
graphs and more and more tittle-tattle 
about ‘TV and its stars. 

The B.B.C. and the I.T.A. therefore 
have a twofold moral obligation. They 
must provide a news-and-views service 
rich enough to make good the short- 
comings of the popular Press, and they 
must design this service so that it becomes 
both corrective and attractive. On the 
whole the B.B.C., with more opportunity, 
does the job very well. Sound-radio 
programmes like ‘‘News-reel,” “At 
Home and _ Abroad,” Eye-Witness 
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and “Topic for’'To-night,”’ and 
TV’s “ Panorama,”’ are usually 
presented with skill and 
enthusiasm, and their influence 
is considerable. I often feel, 
however, that the B.B.C.’s 
rigid adherence to schedule 
and format reduces the impact 
of its news and views. ‘The 
very fact that we can expect to 
hear the same voices at work 
in the same conventional jargon 
at the same times every night 
and every week tends to make 
the news and discussion of it 
less important and stimulating 
than they should be. “At 
Home and Abroad” was one 
successful attempt to remove 
the dust of conformity from 
topical controversy. Why has 
it not been followed by other 
experiments? 

I do not want the B.B.C. to 
make a pretence of bounding 
vitality by resorting to the obvious tricks 
of journalism, but I urge the Corporation 
to do everything in its power to get its 
news and discussion programmes labelled 
as essential listening. There is even a 
case, I think, for converting the News 
itself—heralded by the pips or Great Tom 
—into a movable feast. 

The 1.T.A. News has shown marked 
improvement in recent months and is 
now well worth its twelve minutes daily. 
It makes less use than the B.B.C. of still 
pictures, and no use at all of the tiresome 
and distracting device of switching 
visually from correspondent to corre- 
spondent for each new paragraph. One 
news reader at a time is enough, surely, 
to hold together a miscellany of film 
clips and headlines. ‘The B.B.C.’s many- 
faceted television-news risks being hard 
on the eyes or hard on the ears, when 
no risk is really necessary. 

BERNARD HoLLOwoop 
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the red and gold wrapper 


Your milk chocolate too— because it’s 
so gorgeously creamy, so meltingly 
smooth. Always ask for NeEsTL&’s 
— milk chocolate at its very best. 
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CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
INVESTMENT IN CORPORATION LOANS 


THE CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
1S PREPARED TO RECEIVE 
LOANS CF £100 OR UPWARDS. 


INTEREST AT 53 PER ANNUM 


FOR PERIODS OF TWO, THREE, 
FIVE OR SEVEN YEARS. SPEC- 
IAL TERMS FOR LOANS OF 


£5,000 AND OVER ON APPLICA- T E R- E N 
TION. The rate of interest is not 

4 subject to variation during the selec- i 

ted period. Loans will be repaid anytime — amyplaee 

- in full at the end of the period, unless 


HAYTER 


i. then renewed on mutually agreed Dentists say teeth should be cleaned as soon as possible after every meal. Food particles 

he left between the teeth can initiate dental decay within half an hour after eating. Most 

&, terms THESE MORTGAGES people find it inconvenient to use a toothbrush and toothpaste during the day but Inter- 
Dens can be used any time, any place. Inter-Dens are not 

ARE TRUSTEE SECURITIES | ——==—SS toothpicks. Made from a soft wood specially processed and 

medicated they (a) keep the gums healthy by gentle, safe 

fa AND ARE FREE OF COST TO massage ; (b) remove food particles from between the teeth; 

ey ry (c) leave the mouth feeling sweet, clean and pleasantly 

oe INVESTORS. refreshed. 

: INTER-DENS 

- Application forms and other particulars 

a may be obtained from : MEDICATED GUM MASSAGERS 

mt FOR HEALTHY TEETH AND GUMS 

ok THE CITY TREASURER, WM. MARTINDALE Wholesale LTD. HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK 
ss EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM. 14-16 BRUTON PLACE, BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1! 17 Spelibrook Lane, Bishop's 
Stortford, Herts. 

Telephone 

weees oF Sawbridgeworth 2383, 339! 


WOOD'S WINE BISCUITS 
made with finest Butter 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
THE BETTER GROCER 
IN YOUR DISTRICT 


THE IDEAL WINE COMPANION 


In LONDON try 


WINTER SUNSHINE 
‘Pree NECTA 


NEAL TA 


(Medien anean Sterlin 
Harrods Led FIRST-CLASS CUISINE AND ACCOMMODATION AT 
Selfridges Ltd. and SURPRISINGLY ECONOMICAL RATES 
4 
Fortnum & Mason, Ltd. 


— OF PERTH — 


A Scottish Coxswain 


YOU 
CAN’T 
AFFORD 
TO BE 
WITHOUT 
IT 


How often have you heard that? But 

without the Lifeboat Service 600 

people a year would be lost at sea. 

Help to support this work by sending 
a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer : 
: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 0.8.£., 7.0., 4a. 


: = In 4 delicious flavours on d. : 


From Qualified 
= Chemists everywhere Fer pkt. 


DUPORT FOUNDRIES LIMITED: DUDLEY PORT: TIPTON STAFFS 
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the bristles 
won't 


come out! 


It’s comfort 
24 hours a day 


SUPER CONSTELLATIONS 


You'll jearn what passenger comfort means when you fly in these wonderful 
Super-G Constellations! Meals to remember nostalgically, long after you've 
landed . . . service that anticipates your needs . . . nights of deep, dreamless 
sleep in fully reclining foam soft Sleeperchairs. The extra space in this great 


new Super-G Constellation allows us to 
Tourist or 1st Class, West from San Francisco 
provideafullSleeperchairforeverylstclass Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand 
~ ! or East by the QANTAS B.0.A.C. Kangaroo 
accenge > f. . > Route, via the Middle East, India and S.E 


Dacific Tickets and advice from appointed Travel 
and, on the Pacific route, to offer a limited ene COAL. hen ond Quen. 


number of sleeping berths in addition. 69 Piccadilly, W1 MAYfair 9200. 


AUSTRALIA'S OVERSEAS AIRLINE in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.AL 


More and more manufacturers are now 


= JEREZ, CREAM going to Harris for all their ‘paint’ brushes. 
2 ) Why? Because from Harris they get a 


"aa Choicest Old Qloroso brush of the right quality and the right 


price for every industrial job—painting, 


ting 


oiling, greasing, cleaning, dusting, 
inking, pasting or whatever. We'll be 
glad to send you literature giving full 


details of the complete Harris range 


rs) 52 different types to choose from 


Rich and Luscious with the Special bulk terms 


2 outstanding quality and flavour Delivery by return post 
ee that only AGE, EXPERT 

in JEREZ (Spain) can produce —~>y X 


bare oh, Shipped only by — 


WILSON ¢ VALDESPINO 
JEREZ - SPAIN H. arris 


paint brushes for Industry 


all leading wine Merchants L. G. HARRIS & CO. LTD. STOKE PRIOR + WORCESTERSHIRE 
Harris the paint brush with a name to its handle 
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Relax with your hobby 


Con't let your hobby become a drudgery of uncomfortable 
; heurs at a table when you can be re loxed in your favourite 
armchair ! Enjoy your hobby (writing or reading) by 
using a “ Lap-tab "'—the wonderful folding armchair table 
with the telescopic leg. The 30° - 19" beige felt covered 


top is produced from the best quality sheet steel, and has 
finished, ideal for hobbyists or invalics fe So 
The Lap-tab is priced £3.1.5 
your money. 


ash-trays built-in and channels for pens, making 
PUT THIS ON YOU ky) 
carriage paid U.K. only. 
folding table 
Shirley, Solihull, Warwickshire 


it a first-class practical job. Attractively 
R 
XMAS LIST NOW 
You like it or we refund - 
Send for folder “ 217 
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Oa 
a Gil fo the 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
THE QUEEN 


The Fund is under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London and Royal College of Surgeons of Fngland and carries 
on continuous and systematic investigations in up-to-date 
Laboratories at Mill Hill and Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 


\ 

rj Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, NN 


Af A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royel College ~ \ 
\ of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. — 
Z 


finest 
DUTCH LIQUEURS 


BOL S KUM. MEL 
DRY ORANGE CURACAO 
BLUE CURACAO 
CHERRY BRANDY 
APRICOT BRANDY 
ADVOKAAT 
V.0.GENEVER GIN 


good digestion 


ROBERTS 
ORIGINAL 
BROWN 
WINDSOR 
SOAP 


The choice of the discerning 


since Regency days 


Toilet size 1/O04d, Bath Disk 2/\d, per tablet N DIGESTI N 


From Boots and all other good Chemists Under present day stresses, more 
and more of us find acidity makes 
digestion dithcult or unpleasant. 
*Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets, with 
their pleasant peppermint flavour, 
deal with this highly personal prob- 
lem so promptly, unobtrusively 
and eflactivels that it is really no 
longer a prob slem at all. 


‘MILK 


MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS 


42 Tablets 1034. 75 Tablets 3/2 
30 Tablets 1{7 150 Tablets 5/3 
*Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ 


preparation of magnesia. 


By appointment Toilet Soap Makers 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I] 


ROBERTS WINDSOR SOAP COMPANY LTD., WINDSOR, ENGLAND 


BENCH MADE SHOES 
Styles 


for town 

and 

From appointed country 
stockists—there is 

one in your district wear 


Write or call for catalogue. 
Prices from 5 gns. to 9 gns 


TRICKERS, 67 JERMYN ST, PICCADILLY, LONDON SWI OR 4 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON EC2 
M-W.55 


The cool clear beauty of this decanter and 
wine glasses is the measure of your good 
taste and discrimination. And the Stuart 
Signature on each piece is the proof. 
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Distitlers in Amsterdam since 1575 A? 
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Les Chansons de Lanson—3 


Doctor Foster went to Gloucester 


In a shower of rain; 
Stopped to dine and asked for wine-— 
** A lively good champagne”’ 


The waiter said: ‘‘ Take Lanson, sir— 


It’s a wine for every connoisseur” F ¥ EM IN I N ig VICTO R IA N S 
Lanson Black Label Champagne is a dry A N D 


wine -— but not loo dry nae with plenty of life. 


At 26/6 bottle it will suit both your palate G R EA = CO N TEMPORA R | ES 


and your pocket — at all good wine merchants. 


Mr. Puneh and Mr. Horniman are the authors of 
Lanse | 


two classics which today are still best sellers. In 
BLACK LABEL Champagne : 


Produced in Reims by Larson pore et fils since 1760 ‘Ring George ¥1 Mr. Punch’s pages you will find perennial wit and 


wisdom. In Mr. Horniman’s leaves, sheer poctry. 


Their fine flavour, agreeable nature and many dis- 


SANDEMAN tinguished qualities have set a standard by which 


others are judged. What indeed would Britain be 


g 
S 44 E R m y without its sense of humour- typified by Mr. Punch - 


or its cup of tea-perfected by Mr. Horniman ? 


You'll be proud 
to serve it 
from the bottle... 
it’s real Sherry 


from Spain 


AMONTILLADO™ ESTABLISHED 1826 


medium dry 21/- a bottle 


Reh and Sragrant 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN a & CO. LTD., 20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 W. H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD. SHEPHERDESS WALK N.) 
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Summing up on the 
sliding-shoe pump 


Self-priming, high suction lift, constant capacity at 
varying heads, self-compensation for wear, accessibility, 
supreme simplicity... As you tick off these points, you 


make the case for the Megator sliding-shoe pump. The 
only moving parts are the rotor and the three rubber- 
lined plastic shoes. Handling most liquids, Megator 
pumps will outwork and outlast any other. You 
certainly should find out more about them. 


@ EGATOR)) 


SOME MEGATOR FACTS 
Fowerful suction: self-priming: constant capacity at varying pressures: 
self-compensating for wear: simple, compact and easy to maintain, 
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CHOOSE WINK 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Especially for entertaining, more and more ee now 
choose the finest, friendliest drink of all—Wine! Nothing 
else goes so well with good food and good company, gives 
such a sparkle to parties. Both men and women enjoy it, 
and it’s not expensive—so you can be generous. Wine 
brings a special! glow to all your Christmas festivities. 
Don’t worry if you’re not an expert—your wine 
merchant will help you choose. Here are a few brief 
hints. If you’d like to know rather more, ask him for 
the little booklet “A Short Guide to Wine.” 
e SHERRY is the perfect appetizer, before a meal 
or with the soup. But it’s delicious at any time; 
and it keeps perfectly after opening, so you can 
always offer your friends a glass. 
TABLE WINES can be quite inexpensive and a 
bottle easily serves four people. With fish and 
white meat you'll enjoy white wine, served 
cold. With roasts, grills and game, red wine 
at room temperature. Champagne goes 
with everything! 


e PORT—vintage, tawny or ruby—is a wonderful 
drink to round off a good meal. Perfect with cheese 


or dessert, and traditional for toasts. Fine also at odd 
Waitin moments—like sherry, it keeps after opening. 
WINE COSTS SO LITTLE=ADDS SO MUCH! 


THE NEW GIN THAT’S 


Different in taste — One sip 
and you'll be enjoying the 
difference .. . its subtle dryness 


E\TRA DR y and velvet soft, mellowness. 


Different in looks—Crystal 
clear and bottled in a new 
gracious bottle, which in itself 
bespeaks the quality that 


PRODUCE OF ENGLAND 


puRROUGH's 


= surrounds this different gin. 

} = Because it’s distilled differently — 
= est ee Extra Dry is triple distilled — 
= EXTRA DRY the London gin that is 
= distilled from grain. 


GIN 


\onoon Gin Bt @UALITY 


= ats ue 


BURROUGH’S 
extra-dry GIN 


Burrough’'s Extra Dry costs 35/6 


MEGATOR PUMPS & COMPRESSORS LTD ' 


43 BERKELEY SQUARE - LONDON .- WI - Telephone: GROsvenor 6946 


TGA MIO4N 


a bottle, a little more than 

other gins, but you'll agree the 
difference in price is absurdly small 
for the vast difference in quality. 
Ask your wine merchant. 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD. 
75 CALE DISTILLERY 
HUTTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E.11 


Distillers of fine gins since 1820 
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CHAMBER CLOCK 
LATE XV CENTURY, 


» 

co 


cot 


Ba 


It’s a question of timing.... 


EVERY WHISKY has a character, 
a personality. A personality largely 
dictated by the ages and choices of 
the malts. 

Forty-two Highland distilleries sup- 
ply whiskies to be blended and become 
Ballantine’s, according to a formula 
over a hundred years old. 

To use the malts at their best times 


is crucial. It is a matter for age-old 
skills — skills which to-day at Dum- 
barton, the resources of a modern 
laboratory are called in to aid and 
safeguard 

This care is amply repaid. All over 
the world men recognize the per- 


not to replace. 


sonality of their favourite whisky — 
Ballantine’s — the superb Scotch. 


THE SUPERB SCOTCH 


GEORGE BALLANTINE & SON LTD., DUMBARTON, SCOTLAND. EST. 1827 


DISTILLERS AT FORRES, ELGIN, BRECHIN, DUMBARTON 


During the recent 
Federal Elections I 
spent eight days in 

a canoe visiting some 
of the remotest parts 
of Southern Nigeria. 
I was asked to call on 
a local king to 
explain the meaning 
of an election. 

To my surprise I 
found him seated on 
his throne smoking 
his pipe, a tin of 
Barneys in his hand 
.... he offered me a 
fill, and I can assure 
you that it made an 
excellent smoke— 
fresh and cool. 

I asked how he 
acquired it and was 
told that a special 
messenger did a 

300 mile journey by 
canoe to Lagos and 
back each winter. 


From a letter at ) 
( 11 Bedford Sq., London, W.C.1 


PUNCHBOWLE 
(FULL) 


BARNEYS 
(MEDIUM) 


PARSONS’ PLEASURE 


(MILD) 


THE OUNCE 


L 300 MILES BY CANOE 
| 
| 
f 
8 
% BARNEYS 
IN FULL STRENGTH 
' 
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for versatile handling 


‘SKY-ZONE’ fork lift trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A.) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
Almanack issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 (Tel. FLEet Street 9161)—- Wepnespay, December 19, 1956 
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